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Terms { Single 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .... Special attention 
oe to Church, College, and Academy Bells..... 
filustrated Catalogue sent 48 22 


Text-Books. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
No. 15 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish many valuable Text-books prepared by 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Boston UNIVERSITY—Ww. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information concerning any Department 

address the aprecpnase D Boston, Mass. 
School of Theolo >— Deen, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law— Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’!] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


and distinguished authors, and now in use in the g 
Scientific Schools, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries in 
the United States, on the following subjects : 

AGRICULTURE by Downing, Kemp, Liebig, Lindsley, 
&c.; ASSAYING by Bordemann & Kerl, and Mitchell ; 
ASTRONOMY by Norton; BOOKKEEPING by Jones; 
CHEMISTRY by Craft prapeteet, ohnson, Miller, Per- 
kins, and Thorpe; DRAWING and PAINTING by Bou- 
vier, Coe, Mahan, Ruskin, Smith, and Warren; ENGIN- 
EERING by DuBois, Bresse, Mahan, Mosely, and Wood; 
MECHANICS by Mosely and Willis; MINERALOGY 

Brush and Dana; NAVAL ORDNANCE and GUN- 

ERY by Cooke; SHIP-BUILDING by Wilson; VEN- 
TILATION by Leeds. 

BIBLES in various LANGUAGES, and HELPS to the 
STUDY of the BIBLE, as Gramm: _ Reading Lessons, 
Lexicons, Concordances, &c., in Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, and Arabic, by Davidson, Gesenius, Green, Greer- 
field, Henderson, Rodiger, Wright, &c., &c. 

Catalogues gratis and free by mail. 41a 


JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Irvine Emerson, author of “‘SONG LAND,” and 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
A k for High AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
Acapemigs, Soc1AL SINGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 
Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, 
sold for the low price of Firry Cents. ' : 
Either of above books sent prepaid on sont of price. 
Address (as most convenient) the publishers, BROWN & 
GROSS, Hartford; ORLANDO LEACH, 142 and 144 
Grand Street, New York; BENJAMIN H. SANBORN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 39 


Something New For Children. 


PICTURE MUSIC CARDS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS: 
Sample package “ REWARD SONGS,” .....-+.+-+- 25 cents. 
Sample package ‘‘ Music LEAvES,”’......-+---+++- 30 cents. 


The above sent post-paid to Teachers on receipt of price. 
Address G. N. BORDMAN, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 38d 


Reducing all Book-keeping, for the first time, to a rational 
and positive science—same as all modern science—in accord- 
ance with absolute laws of value and exchange, as treated by 
economists ; thus greatly simplifying the whole subject, so as 
to be taught effectually in all literary, as well as business 
schools. Published by A. S. BARwas & Co., N. Y. City. 

_N, B.—This remarkable treatise is taught by its Author, 
E. G. Forsom, at his Business College, Albany, N. Y., who 
's producing the most startling and satisfactory results ever 
yet attained in ancient or modern times, and attracting young 
men of intelligence from various parts of the United Siates. 

tudents admitted at any time. 
Send for circulars at Albany and New York. 41d 


WINTHROP 
Wrought Iron Furnace. 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 
and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 

easi 

Winter. Send for Ciscakaeee keeps a continual fire 


DIGHTON FURNACE co., 
38 98 North Street, BOSTON. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CAELEVON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


DEURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


FOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional de ents, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D.D. 
[ELINOIS TINDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 

Champaign, Ill. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 

COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 

COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


Kk COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 


alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’ t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMaAn. 


COLLEGE, Mariet 
logue, etc., address the President, I. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. LanstnG, Albany, N.Y. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin FLiwt, JR.» 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Srautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


BcCLEctTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen furnished. Address 
opert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
; OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
__For circulars address Joun A. Murrny, M.D. 29 m_ 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. indie Msi 
EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. Panpus, 426 East 26thstreet, 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical » Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGrrs, 

Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 


Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGies, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations oo 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 zz 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific De 
~_of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 

For particulars address C. H. Fowiser, D.D 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. ng | A.M., Dean 
Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., 
Woman's Colleg: of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fis A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music:—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gaines, D.D., President. 25 


G YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chaneellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 

oll. of Lib’1 Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL. D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


arson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


urs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 
rTNIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, —' C. J. StTiie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 
X{7ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P, A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 
WwW ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drown, Troy, N Y 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

College. Address Prof. G. J. Brush, New Haven, Ct. 
QcHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
© mation address Dr. C. F. CHanpier, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


Wy 4anes ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of ‘Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BURBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 


N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. | J. H. Braxegcy,Ph.D. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. ‘Terms reasonable, , 
24 Address CHAR gs C. BRAGDoN, Principal. 


location and groun iterary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V..SpPgar, Princpal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for a Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments a corps of twelve su- 

ior instructors. Send catalogue A Prof. H. 

(TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
i half the States in the Union. 


Goya FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 


prepa over oun; en College. 
W. S. Smrrn, Cazenovia, N. 
ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes, Three courses 
study, Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 


CBAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Iston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one yon of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reopens September 22d. 
29 m Miss Maria P, Monrort, Principal. 


GILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. Degrina, Principal. 26m 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitis, A.M., Principal. 
reparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxns- 
Luz, Principal. 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B, Mercatr, Superintendent. 9 


M ste VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mysti Bridge, 
care 


A Home School for and Gi 
ye instruction. ddress Captain J. K. 
Buckxiyn, A. M. J 
RINCETON COLLEGE Preparatory School 
P Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. "hag- “6s the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. or Rev, Wituiay RRIS, 
Treasurer of the College. -m 


PEEKSKILL (N.¥.) MILITARY, ¢ JEMY. 
Opens Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasi’ per year. 


4om 


Send for circular to Messrs. WriGut # 


UTGERS COLLEGE «AR SCHOOL, 
New Bruno 4) 


Boy A 4y School. 

's prepared for ess, or ntific schools. 
Rev. Shur Locxwoo, Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. \\ ABRAM THOMpson, Rector. 


Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Fu_ver, Principal. 


GPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 


4% JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, ve 


Wy Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, RK. 1. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, Principal 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 

announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and Exocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PerersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 


N. H. Patronized > ose 1 Ret 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: C Ave., 1§22 
L4¥ DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- PRINCE’S HILL 


D2=v THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in Se ember. Address the President, 5: he 
Hurst, D.D. Madison, N. J. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 


land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 


Address Prof. J. A. Benron. 


Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R. 1. 
Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 


in September. 
ioe ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


New-England Bureau of Education. 


Teachers and School Officers wil) address 
F. B. SNOW, Ma 
22 No. 16 Hawley Street, BOSTO » Mass. 


Al ARNDT CAT. + 
| | | 
| 
| J 
| 
Address D. H. Cocurane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. a | 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
| | 
SS, FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. | 
— | Sept. 16th, 1875. Regular course completed in one year q 
| year open to all graduates without charge. Tuition $50.00 for J 
| fall course, or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized | 
| course of study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 
eae ee the = For catalogues or information address 
| 
| 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinten, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 


Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General C . 
LL.D., Mechanics and 


BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Ph 
J. 8. Newberry, M.D., LLD., Geology and Paleontol. | 19,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


ck Stengel, 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 7 * glorious,— it leaves nothing to be de- 
sl 


viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining” Engineering; 111 
Metallurgy; IV. jogy and Natural History; Vv. « 
ical od lead Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persens not can- 


didates for a degree ma arrangement, pursue any 
ination. 


pecial students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. ' 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
olar 


(Prest. Raymond, Vassar College. 
very scholar knows the value of the work. 
A. Prescott, the Historian. 
B elieve it to be the most perfect dictionary of the lan- 
guage. (Dr. ¥. G. Holland. 
uperior in mest respects to any other known to me. 
(George P. Marsh. 
he standard authority for printing in this office. 
A. H. Clapp, Government Printer. 
xcels all others in giving and defining scientific terms. 
(President Hitchcock. 
emarkable compendium of human knowledge. 
(W. S. Clark, Prest. Agricul. College. 


“ THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ExTANT.”’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


A New Feature. 
To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore in Webster's 


Unabridged, we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


engraved expressly for the work at large expense. 


—ALso —— 


March ath, and closes July vot, ‘The Soring term | Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


isa term, in which instruction ia given chie@ly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 21st, 1875. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. | , 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., and Prac. Med. 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


1040 Pages Uctavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The National Standard. 


Proof, 2O to Il. 
The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the coun- 
in 1873 were twenty times as large as the sales of any 
er Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send to any per- 


Fr. Bacon, M.D., | .on, on application, the statements of more than 100 k- 
and | sellers from every section of the country. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Sfringfield, Mass. 
4ta 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. = term, | Sold by all llers. 


Eiclectic Fiducational Series. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books — Just /ssued. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 


First Lessons in the English Language; by Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary Tinian, and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 1s2mo, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample copies and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 


per copy. 


Thaiheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEMmER, author of Ancient and Medieval and 
Modern Histery. 12mo, 288 illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray’s Differential & Integral Calculus. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 
Jamus G. CLark, A.M., Professor in William Jewell 
College. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. Sample 
supplies for first introduction, and single sample copies 
for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 
per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00 ; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further i ion address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


| 


f 
t 


t 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


wn lar sessions of the begin on the first 
ruary. Fees fora full course of Lectures, 

course (which includes the lectures 
of three years), invariably in $160 ;—Matriculation | 


100 ;—Fees for 


from some of the most distinguished 


School Apparatus 


E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 


for the 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 


ir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 


for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed 


at as low rate as 


is ble for good workmanship. 
i hei 


r catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
Professors 


of Physics 

rom all sections of the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
he description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 


made and finished, and worthy of the high —— which 


S have been 
the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 


he manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SO 


held for over twenty years. 


When desired, 


loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 


Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 5 eg 
ceniG of Paris, 


College 
and cod on the last Thursday of Feb- by J. Browninc of London, and Rupotex 
the entire term | ™4nvfacturers of 
ion | 2nd_receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of 


Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
Learn- 


advance, 
$5.00 ;—Practical oy $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; | '"S for importation. 


;—Students who 


uates of other Medical 
Medical Colleges, or 


have attended two full courses at 


Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, i? Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
23 


one at this and one at some other Co! For further 
particulars address J. W. DOWLING MD, Dean, No. | #00 and 12:00 A. 
22 


568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


STATE 


Noiseless and Durable. 
ouR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


The term opens on Monday, ey The full TABLET SLATES ! 


course of study occupies two years. al class in 

Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 

giving recess, under the instruction of 

a student in the South Kensington Museum of 

will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 

tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 

RHODE ISLAND 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATE 


ial classes of students. 
Applicants for admission Be sf 
and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 
schools of Rhode Island. 


Misfit Carpets! 
Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


Miss Browning, late fect 
London, stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 


are of the greatest importance. 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 
all imitations of Slates, and even the 


The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. Each 
—cl i 
“ 


.20 


4x3! 
3-6 «x six 


Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets will be forwarded 
for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the price above. 
For introduction a Ziberal discount will be made. 


American Tablet Manufact’g Co., 
| 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 

ts tor Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases the Kidneys, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, pocoees post ed and refreshing sleep. They 


are given 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration; by 
A. Scnuyier, LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 
ciples of Logic, Complete Algebra, and Surveying and 

avigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 pages and Logarithmic 
Tables. Price $1.50. Supplies for first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hxp- 
BURN, Professer in Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 Pages. Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

(ist, Retail; 2d, Introduction ; 34, Exchange price. ] 
Harvey's Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.16 .87 .58 
Harvey’s Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 

Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 
duction’’ price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas. 

Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozsi. 

White’s Graded School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 

Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History, 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method. 

Gow’s Morals and Manners, 


&e. 


Circucars anv Price List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Aclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


M. P. BROWNING, Proprietor. 
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New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton’s Cengraphical Course. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,” ‘ Outlines of History,” 
“Language Lessons,” &c. 
In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 
The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 

Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, 

8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a Speci raphy for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 

duction of these G phies. A copy of the “ EtemEnTARY 

GroGraruy” will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “ CompLete GroGrapny”’ on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


Epirep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 
In this course the Science oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded ks. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 

e claim to offer, in this series, ¢ st, t st, 
and the kandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part II. Price 8 
cents each. 4 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to ance a al on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app:ication. 


White's Progressive Art Studies 

By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. Wuirs has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /#- 
dustrial, Ornamental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


Drawing, &c. 

NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 

A Lines and their Combinations.... Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams... 
C Light and Shade .. -+ Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/e- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


Iv 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 

Henan ae wad for Convenience in Teachin . Pre- 
red for use of Common, Select, and Grammar 

Schools. By Cavin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. ; 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 

to Secedeation, on receipt of 60 cents. 
*,* Tue EpucaTionar Reporter for July will be sent 

to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 
For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 


Care Knight, Adams & Co., 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


al 
| 
| 
| 
if 
yy John H. Van As nge, A.M 
| | 
{ Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
‘ tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, | 
| and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. for 
‘ special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
| | 
j 
| 
a | 
| | 
| 
; Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
course of study two years. 
- and Advanced Course has been established for ee 
Address, for Circular or information, Po 
i J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwatt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. L. 
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Hardly Earned. 


To her humble room at last returned, 
To seck for the rest so hardly earned, 
The poor little teacher has come. 
She has patiently worked the long, long day, 
To read and spell she has taught the way, 
And unraveled many a sum. 


She has guided the strokes of tiny hands, 
Traced winding rivers through foreign lands, 
*Till all the lessons were said ; 
And the evening hour is here once more, 
That comes when labor at last is o’er, 
The weary struggle for bread. 


The heights of knowledge are hard to reach, 

And the tiny heads that she tries to teach, 
How stupid they sometimes seem ! 

Her heart is weary with toil and care, 

And the aching head lies helpless there, 
Watching the fire-light’s gleam. 


The shadows fall on the tired eyes, 

The hand of sleep on her eyelids lies— 
There is rest for the toiler now; 

The cheerful kettle its story speaks, 

The fire-light plays on the pallid cheeks, 
Peace falls on the care-worn brow. 


No friend or lover is waiting near, 

No lips to kiss her, no voice to cheer, 
Only the Angel of Sleep. 

He comes to quiet the sorrowful moan 

Of the woman’s heart that is all alone, 


And his gentle watch to keep. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


A Method of Heating and Ventilating School- 
houses. 


BY HENRY G. DAVIS, M.D., CENTRAL VILLAGE, CONN. 


The injury we are doing our children and youth by 
the present mode of heating and ventilating our school 
rooms, has long been a subject of painful consideration 
with me. Indeed, it appears to me that much of the 
brain disease that is so common among those that tax 
that organ severely, is owing in a much greater degree 
than we imagine to the fact that they labor where their 
heads are in a high temperature, while their feet are in 
one uncomfortably low. Exercise of the brain increases 
its temperature in a marked degree; then if there is 
superadded to this increase, a high surrounding temper- 
ature, the brain is, as it were, in a continued feverish 
state. It would be fortunate for the rising generation 
if a Mr. Bergh would appear and secure the enactment 
of a law preventing cruelty to children while confined 
In their school rooms, 

Before proceeding further I will state what I consider 
'a fundamental law, one which cannot be violated with 
impunity, viz, the head should be kept cool and the 


feet warm, in order to a healthy use of the brain. In 
heating and ventilating school rooms this law should be 
strictly adhered to. 

To fulfill this law, and at the same time do it eco- 
nomically, the stoves should be placed in that part of the 
cellar that will be the most remote from the openings 
for admitting the warm air from below into the school 
room. The cold or fresh air should be introduced to 
the cellar by windows and apertures, one upon the 
north, another upon the south side, if possible. These 
should be cased nearly to the cellar bottom, that the cold 
air may reach the lower part without mingling with the 
warm air in the upper part of the cellar, while at the 
same time it prevents the hot air from escaping by the 
window or aperture. By this arrangement it will be 
perceived that the whole cellar or basement takes the 
place of a hot-air chamber to a furnace. 


The cold air passes along the cellar bottom to the 
stoves, where it is heated, and rises to the under side 
of the school-room floor, and traverses the under side 
of the floor towards the opening that admits it into the 
school room. By this arrangement the floor of the 
school room is maintained at a temperature nearly 
equal to that of the hot air in contact with its under 
surface, thus rendering the feet of the children perfectly 
comfortable. By this arrangement it will be seen that 
the demands of one portion of the law mentioned are 
complied with. 

The next requisition is to introduce into the school 
room a warm, pure air for respiration, and it should be 
in sufficient quantity to maintain the air in the room 
always in a pure condition. 

As has been before remarked, the register is placed 
at a point most remote from the stoves below, necessi- 
tating the hot air to traverse the under surface of the 
floor, before it can reach the register to enter the school 
room. In the aperture for the register, should be 
placed a box or tube some three or four feet in length, 
and of sufficient size to admit the amount of air neces- 
sary, according to the number of scholars to be sup- 
plied. This box or tube may be balanced by weights, 
cords, and pullies in the cellar, so that it can be raised 
or lowered to any desirable point and there remain. 


When all the heat is required, the box should be 
raised until its lower end is even with the under side of 
the floor ; it will then admit the upper stratum or hottest 
air in the cellar. If at any time the school room be- 
comes over heated, the box can be lowered until a stra- 
tum of air is reached of a proper temperature. Thus 
arranged, the school room can always be supplied with 
fresh air and at a right temperature, without resorting 
to opening the windows or doors, or shutting the regis- 
ter and thereby cutting off all supply of fresh air. 

This plan brings the temperature and the ventilation 
of the room almost exclusively under the control of the 
teacher, and that without leaving his room. It will be 
noticed that the same amount of fresh air is admitted 
into the room whatever its temperature ; whereas by the 
old plan, the register was closed when the room was too 
hot, thereby shutting off all supply, or the windows or 
doors were opened, letting in cold air to chill the feet of 
the scholars. 

Thus far we have made provision for heating the 
floor, rendering the feet comfortable, also for admitting 
at all times a full supply of fresh air at a desirable tem- 
perature. The next thing necessary, is to secure the 
removal from the room of the air that has been re- 
spired. To effect this and at the same time economize 
the heat, an opening should be made in the ceiling 


above, upon one side of the room, between every floor 
plank or joist, to admit the air between the ceiling and 
the floor above, where it passes to the opposite side of 
the building and goes up between the ceiling and wall 
of the room above, out into the attic, giving off its heat 
to the floor above, also to the ceiling and wall of the 
room above. It will be noticed that this warm air 
serves to warm the floor of the second story, rendering 
that comfortable to the feet, like the first floor, while at 
the same time it economizes all the heat. 

The air required for respiration in the second story 
can be conveyed through the first story from the cellar, 
by pipes, and arranged for its escape as in the first 
story. It will be observed that by this plan it will never 
be necessary to open the windows or doors, either for 
ventilation or to change the temperature: a practice 
most pernicious, as it increases the difficulty and objec- 
tions to the old plan by rendering the feet and limbs 
uncomfortably cold. 

Space obliges me to omit many important considera- 
tions that should have weight. I have endeavored to 
devise a plan so simple and cheap as to bring it within 
the means of every school district. Where it can be 
afforded, steam-pipes should take the place of stoves, 
as it would avoid all danger of destroying any portion 
of the oxygen of the air, as is frequently done by over- 
heated stoves. 


Singular or Plural ? 


Whether the subject of a proposition is singular or 
plural is determined by the conception, in other words, 
by the speaker’s view of what he represents by the 
verbal subject. ‘A great sign and a mighty deed and 
a marvel was wrought at Nain by Jesus, in raising the 
widow’s son to life.’ The verbal subject is compound, 
but is not therefore plural ; for there is presented only 
a single act, though under three aspects. Milton makes 
a fallen angel say, “descent and fall to us is adverse.” 
The subject is one, but presented a second time with a 
differencefof conception.—‘‘ The crown and glory of life 
is character.” One thing is presented under two figures. 
There is no plurality. —‘ The class have expressed 
their opinions on this point.’ The class is conceived 
of as consisting of members acting individually, and 
consequently the subject is logically plural. — ‘The 
class has been dismissed.’ The class is conceived of 
as a unit, and the subject is singular. — ‘Ten thou- 
sand dollars was lost in that operation.’ Ten thousand 
dollars is conceived of as one sum, and the subject is 
logically singular. — ‘Ten dollars was subscribed by 
Smith.’ The money is conceived of as one sum: the 
subject is singular. — ‘There are ten gold dollars on 
the table.’ — Individual coins are here conceived of. 
— “The wages of sin is death.” Wages is here thought 
of as a single amount, and so the subject is logically 
singular. If a person untrammeled by the rules of the 
grammars, conceives of wages as one sum, he will nat- 
urally connect a singular verb with it ; but if he con- 
ceives of wages as consisting of parts, each having its 
individual existence and separate action,—the whole 
being conceived of not as a unit, but only as an aggregate 
of parts,—then he will just as naturally employ a plural 
verb, — ‘ Two times one is two ; two times two is four.’ 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred (perhaps the other 
hundredth should be added), the factors are conceived 
of as acting jointly, and in such action constituting one 
body ; and consequently in such majority of cases the 
subject is logically singular. Only with the most perse- 


vering labor do teachers make their pupils say are in- 
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stead of is; and they do not always succeed in the end. 
Are is right in case the speaker conceives of the factors 
as different parts acting individually, and by their indi- 
vidual action affecting the product. 

So long as makers of English grammars and writers 
on grammar attend chiefly to the letter, to the neglect 
of the spirit, so long will their works abound in incon- 
sistencies, and errors, and dry uninstructive details. 
And merely to reject what is erroneous and useless in 
the grammars for the residuum of truth that will remain, 
is about as profitable as to dig out three bushels of 
shriveled wheat from under an avalanche of gravel and 
clay, when one may go to the fields and have all the 
plump grain he wants for the harvesting. To teach 
grammar with blind faith in text-books and the abey- 
ance of common sense, is to labor to much pain and 
little profit. 

The world has known no language equal to the Eng- 
lish as a medium for communicating thought infused 
with sound, strong sense ; and the more is the pity that 


beyond any other it has suffered from the grammarians. 
I. D. 


The Pease Children. 


BY P. B. 


Now, whether it be an apology or a recommendation, 
my reason for bringing an account of the Pease chil- 
dren to the staid New-ENGLAND JOURNAL, simply is, 
that we went to school together. 

I know some there will be, who, smiling with me over 
the page, will say— “ Ah, yes, indeed! who would have 
thought it!” and “How times have changed!” Yes, 
times have changed, was my own reflection, when, a 
few weeks ago, toward the end of my summer vacation, 
I was led to stop for a day or two in the brown old vil- 
lage of Seaport, where, when I was a child, my father 
was settled long enough for me to go to school, and to 
play several years with the Pease children. I ate my 
dinner with kind old Captain Lathrop, once so lithe, 
buoyant, and springy, as he stood the deck of his Mary 
Fane in departed days, and fed me with bananas, and 
pickled limes, and tamarinds ; and as soon as he had 
finished the time-worn yarn, not wholly thread-bare yet, 
of how the Mary Fane “cut in her two-hundred-barrel 
whale, which had chewed up the second mate’s boat to 
chips, and spilt the crew into Neptune’s chowder,” I 
rose from table, leaving the aged hero to his pipe, and 
strolled down to the old Pease place. 

But, if any there be, who thus far tracing the thread 
of my narration, imagine it will weave aught but a com- 
monplace web, homely enough to be spun from any- 
body’s little old school-days—let the paper drop ; such 
need not follow me to the Pease place, I assure you. 

There it stood, this early autumn day of which I 
write: desolate, decaying, all but uninhabitable. The 
doors settled and rattling, the windows half-boarded, 
half-ruined,—yet, amid all its forlornness and odd as- 
pect, how much to remind me of the days of my child- 
hood and the Pease children! Abby Ann especially ; for 
we used to call it, “ going over to Abby Ann’s.” Perhaps 
the reason was, that Abby Ann was the middle of the 
Pease flock of children, and about my own age, and we 
went to school together—that includes so many things 
always. But then, there were so many reasons why over to 
Abby Ann’s was desirable, that we should as soon have 
thought of tiring of corn-ball and molasses candy Sat- 
urday afternoons, of the boxberry pasture, and Cap- 
tain Ding’s blacksmith shop, as of going to the Pease 
place. 

The Pease children used to be down the road, and 
“out by the gate” always, for I cannot remember when 

I did not see some of them. Their names were, re- 
spectively, Christopher, Pamela, John Maffit, Abby 
Ann, Aristotle, Ruthy Sidway, and Andrew Snow. 
Chris. was older than my brother Charley, and taught 
him to climb all the masts that fringed Nye’s wharf, 
and paddle every boat that could sit on the wave. 


They had a “ Crusoe’s Island” in some mysterious nook 
upon the shore, and many were the surreptitious expe- 
ditions we younger ones fitted out in search of it; but 
we never found it, and “man Friday” long remained to 
us a bed-time mystery Charley took care we should not 
understand. 

’Mela Pease sat on “ the big girls’ seat” in the old 
school-house, with her hair braided round a horse-shoe 
comb with open-work hearts in it, and parsed, “ The 
bell strikes one. We take no note of time.” She 
wore a red mousseline-de-laine dress trimmed with red 
buttons, and a green neck-ribbon and anchor breastpin, 
and two fine strings of gold beads on Wednesday after- 
noons. She had also styes on her eyes a good deal. 
She “read on the platform,” too, then. Oh, how I 
wished / could read the “ Burial of Ashmun !” 


“Whose is yon sable bier ? 
Why move the throng so slow? 
Way doth that lonely mother’s tear 
In sudden anguish flow?” 


It seemed to me I would have done it more loudly, em- 
phatically, and harrowingly still ! 

Maffit, the boys used to call Marrowfat Pease, but 

he didn’t care a pea; he was too fat and rolly ever to 
get provoked. He’d as lief be plagued as anything, 
for plaguing was no plague to him. His pockets were 
always stuffed out with balls and sinkers, and top, and 
apples, and crumbs ; and snarled with strings until he 
could hardly sit down. The teachers used to get tired 
of unlading him, for he only got another supply; and 
then, too, it was rather dangerous penetrating among 
fish-hooks and fiddlers. 
Now comes Abby Ann. How plainly I can see her, 
though years have faded away between that and this ; 
and, after all, Abby Ann was no great sight—quite a 
common-looking girl ; but I have no more distinct por- 
trait in memory, than Abby Ann imprinted there. 
Turn grandmother’s oval pewter bread-plate long side 
before you, and behold the outline of Abby Ann’s face. 
“Grey-complected,” said her mother, was she in those 
days, and, as her cheek claimed three-quarters of the 
room on the platter, there was left but the paring of a 
crescent for her forehead, and nothing to speak of for 
chin; but a large smiling mouth, that crowded the 
cheeks out of countenance, so to speak, and made such 
little good-natured loopholes for real sweet, deep-blue 
eyes, twas no wonder she got imposed upon, she had 
such a bit of an outlook for roguery and mischief. Two 
speary braids, the color of walnut meats, hung down 
her back, tied with anything—from Andy Snow’s sock 
strings to Mela’s forsaken neck-ribbon, or Granny 
Pease’s black cap bow. She had always a bag upon 
her arm, longer than her own power of keeping it from 
dragging the ground, freighted with books, lunch, patch- 
work, and any childish belongings of the two younger. 
Totle and Ruthy Sidway usually impeded her progress 
to and from school ; clinging to her petticoats sideways 
and behind—I used to think they were named Totle 
and Sideway on purpose—and semi-occasionally trip- 
ping her up. But she was so good to them the tears 
all but come into my eyes, at the remembrance of her 
patience and petting. Totle had very stout short legs, 
and though he wasn’t out of checked blue tiers, and 
Nankin colored pantalets, nor even of a dirty face and 
hands, he was “ black-eyeded,” as Abby Ann said, and 
“could see further than she could,” and always took 
her part with vigorous bites and kicks from below 
whenever she was plagued by hectoring schoolmates. 
Ruthy was simply a dumpling in a speckled pink frock, 
whose literary attainments commenced and ended with 
“ A-er,” “ R-er,” and “ Round-oher.” 

Andy Snow yet remained in his cradle, which we 
used to rock, in odd intervals, wondering if he ever 
would have any hair upon that little bald pink bob of a 
head—so hopeless it seemed even to desire it. And I 
did wish Mrs. Pease would tie one of Granny’s necker- 
chiefs about it, in a turban, for protection. Then I re- 
flected maybe the reason she didn’t was because Black 


Landie’s wife did up her “ honey-‘ pooses’” that way. 


But we by no means usually lingered around Andy 
Snow’s cradle when over to Abby Ann’s. It was the 
mustering place for school—lying on the direct route— 
in the morning, and the disbanding ground at night-fall. 
The identical old Lombardy poplar tree still survives 
which Chris. used to.“ shin aloft” above our admiring 
faces, and the great weeping willows stand where we 
swung Totle and Ruthy, springing the supple branches 
while they clung like kittens. There used to be odd 
skiffs stranded about over the estate, which we manned 
and equipped, on Saturday afternoons, for distant forts, 
to illustrate our knowledge of geography ; and many 
and long were the voyages therein, “as we sailed” ; 
sometimes for buried treasure, when Maffit always 
would be called Captain Kidd, though we assured him 
he was a on complimentis to personate the very defunct 
buccaneer whose gold pieces we were digging for,—but 
he said it could be done. Sometimes we harpooned 
whales with the Pease farming implements and odd 
ropes’-ends, and brought home Kanaka children for 
mission-scholars, vide Totle and Sidway. Often we ex- 
ported cargoes of merchandise from orchard and pump- 
kin patch, when Abby Ann was always second-mate, to 
take care of the children before the mast, while captain 
and officers alike helped stow away or discharge. 
Mela would ship to the East Indies as cabin passenger, 
if we occupied a secluded situation, and “there was 
nobody round” ; and she didn’t disdain, on occasion, a 
hard race through Holland, as we called the dyke-pas- 
ture, notwithstanding hummocks and bog-holes. 


Ah, those were comfort-taking days, surely! Captain 
Pease brought home many a treasure, in our eyes, from 
sea and shore. There was one chef d’@uvre of the fine 
arts that had proved salvable, though maimed, to our 
everlasting adoration. It was nailed on the shed-end, 
and we could stand under and admire with the de- 
votion of enthusiasts. The figure-head of some ruined 
bark,—a_ woman’s face and figure carved in relief, 
“ wide-eyed as Juno,” with a coil of golden hair all tar- 
nished by the jealous seas. An aureole whose splendor 
chafing sands had changed to sadness, still bound her 
brows, and one queenly arm enfolded a marvelous horn 
of plenty, whose pouring contents we had long ago 
counted out and divided, and owned as gazing stock- 
holders might. The figure was shattered, and the other 
hand, alas! mutely extended to the unpitying elements 
which had bereft it of its scepter, wrung our hearts 
with its supplication and its helplessness. The mu- 
tilated name of the goddess caused us contention, 
which was never settled. It seemed to read thus: 
A....RORA ; the Pease’s therefore said “she was 
A ROARER, of course”; which I could never admit 
sounded properly, or satisfied me. 

In those days the Pease place was a substantial 
square house, for Captain Pease’s father had been a 
man of means, and Captain Nymphas, junior, was his 
only son. This Captain Nymphas, however, was not 
very ambitious, I fear ; and the suspicion that Mrs. 
Pease was a trifle slack began to oppress me at about 
the age of nine, if my memory serves. But Granny 
Pease, who kept house the west side of the hall, was 
smart, springy, and neat as a new pin. She was tried 
in the spirit, I suspect, and had always deeds of charity 
in her household paths ever after her son Nympha” 
took Ruth Little for a wife. Oh! what doughnuts she 
made for us, and little turnovers, and rounds and hearts ; 
and what pears and peaches and nuts came forth from 
her store-room closet for us to carry to school! Many 
a spelling-lesson have I conned curled up in the green- 
cushioned rocking-chair, by the rose-bush window, with 
old Puss Blink purring on the sunny sill. Miss White, 
the dear teacher boarded with her three summers. 
She had the south-west parlor-chamber, pretty well re- 
moved from the noise of the children; and how we 
adored Miss White! I privately confided to Abby Ann 
that “she ought to have been named Lily!” And 


Abby Ann declared “ it was beautiful ; and she’d never, 


never tell, as long as she lived, certain-true, black-and- 
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blue ; fingers crossed!” Miss White’s lovely smile and 
quiet authority governed us, and the whole school, by a 
law so sweet it was never known as law ; and taught us 
lessons, one at least, has never forgotten unto this day. 


But, bless me! here am I, still in the very midst of 
the Pease children! 


PRIMARY. 


Writing. 


BY MARY P. COLBURN, 


While your miniature men and women are working so 
bravely and successfully at the first of the essential £’s, 
they may at the same time be initiated into the grace- 
ful lines and lanes of the second, 4.¢, Writing. .You 
know the old trio, “ Readin’, ’Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic,” 
has come to be a synonym in its almost infinite varia- 
tions for about all that is needed while under the sacred 
roof of the school-house ; so that, humoring the se- 
quence, I will next talk about “ Ritin’.” 


If teachers in our country schools read this—and I 
hope that there are scores who will—I want to tell them 
what nice slates are provided by the city for the use of 
our little folks. I am convinced that “he s/ate should form 
an indispensable part of the school furniture ;‘uniform- 
ity in size and style is most desirable for the “ well ap- 
pearing” of the school, as well as, by this most simple 
and comparatively inexpensive device, of training the 
eye imperceptibly to symmetry and proportion. Our 
slates are graded according to the progress of the class 
which is to use them; that is, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are 
adapted to the class which is to be supplied. There 
might be some improvements made in them, but as a 
whole, they are very valuable. The wide border is fur- 
nished with letters, large and small, figures, designs, 
etc., which attract the eye ; and, many times when the 
lesson is learned and the teacher busy in another direc- 
tion, they serve as a means of keeping the restless little 
seeker out of mischief by giving him a model over 
which his ever-moving fingers may puzzle. Each little 
desk has a place into which the slate may slip tidily 
and securely when not wanted. 

Now, then, for the use of them in writing. The 
mark _—— , commencing at the lower left hand for its 
formation, is the foundation of so many letters that my 
plan is to teach it, and it alone, till it can be made suf- 
ficiently well to build upon. Then it comes as a part 
of a letter, thus: “a.” I make several on the black- 
board, carefully giving my directions as I proceed, while 
the class is watching me. Then they try to imitate ; 
the principle is eliminated, unconsciously, but for all 
practical purposes it is nothing but imitation. 

A walk among the scholars soon discovers the little 
fellows whose eyes are deficient and hands unskillful ; 
such are sent to the blackboard. Taking the indicator 
or pointer in both hands, each child, in turn, follows 
with its point the written letter many times over, till the 
fashion of it seems familiar to him ; then, taking his 
seat, the slate soon reveals the progress he has made. 
So on, till each child has mastered the intricacies of the 
character. It is seldom that the same child has to visit 
the blackboard more than once, I am told that in 
Prussia, where such astonishing results are found, the 
pupils in learning to write follow the course of the let- 
ler with the finger—én the air—till the idea is fixed ; 
then the pencil does very good work often ; 4, ¢, 4, g, 
9, and g, being all of this series of letters, one prin 
ciple taught and improved upon till it is well un- 
derstood. 

Then, A the foundation of another series, and the 
Same plan is followed. As soon as the pupils can 
make the curve at the top properly—commencing al- 
Ways at the lower left corner and working up, curving 
itat the top and bringing the line down again—then 
the letters come: 5, 7,4, 2, and J, belong to this family. 


When all these are conquered, the others may come in 
for their share of the treatment. 

Where ¢ is taught, it is well to give 7 with it, that 
the difference in height may be seen, else there 
will be no ‘ease’ at all, but all of the characters too 
4engthy ; ¢ and / are taught together as being dotted, 
and the only ones that are ; m and # come in as a pair 
of twins, — and if you would like to develop something 
more than an abstract idea, then gently insinuate an a 
between, and who shall then say it is an “abstract 
idea” which stands revealed! besides, the little delvers 
are delighted that they can write a word, Next comes 
f, and that is most always a trial; v and w can be 
taught together, and then ’s, s, 4, u, x, and z finish the 
chain. 

Now, then, where shall the child make all these let- 
ters? in other words, what positions on the slate shall 
they hold? Ten to one his eye will not teach him their 
relative place as regards each other, when he shall be 
called upon to write four or five different ones ; so, 
though the directions are “ no-ruled lines,” as engender- 
ing bad habits when drawing is taken into considera- 
tion, I yet instruct them to rule lines upon which to 
place the letters. I one day gave g and 4 united, and 
my slates were loaded down with g-A’s, but that was be- 
fore I let them rule for writing. 

After the letters, taken separately, are mastered, they 
may be given in combinations, and it pleases children 
ever so much to ring the countless changes on the 
initials of their names, thus: Michael Angelo Gibson 
gives m-a-g; John Pocahantas Smith yields 7-p-s, for a 
copy, etc. Of course the variety is very great, and 
when they know your plan, each tries very hard to do 
well, that it may the sooner be his turn to furnish a 
lesson from his name. 

Writing, or the first rudiments of it, taught in this 
way is a pleasure alike to teacher and pupil, for it is 
fraught with an interest that a mere mechanical method 
fails to effect. There is something more to it than “ fo/- 
hooks and trammeds,” such as our forefathers and fore- 
mothers were be caught on numberless times before 
the thousand-and-one things were invented to make 
schools other than tread-mills. 

A little tact on the part of the teacher will go a great 
ways in keeping up an unflagging interest. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

I had a school once, not graded, where I introduced 
a post-office as the property of the school, and I found 
that it was a valuable incentive to the children to 
learn to write. My plan was this: I had a small box 
with a locked door, and a place at the top through 
which to slip the letters. This box or “P.O.” was 
opened only once a week, and that on Saturday. Dur- 
ing the week the children were in the habit of writing 
as many letters as they pleased, and on whatever sub- 
ject they pleased, but all were addressed to myself as 
teacher, in order to invest the affair with a certain dig- 
nity. Finding the numerous letters for me on one Sat- 
urday, I carefully made a list of the writers, and before 
another Saturday came around I had answered each 
and all. Each little correspondent knew he or she 
would find a letter when the precious “ P. O.” was 
opened, and many a sweet little missive I received to 
reward me for all the trouble and care it was to me. 
Some of them could only print, but I accepted them as 
well, for well I knew how hard they tried to learn. It 
is proper to say that for this interesting “aside” from 
the inevitable routine of school-life, all the writing was 
done out of school hours, and only the grand culmination 
—the opening of the “ Office,”—was effected during the 
session. _ 

An ingenious teacher can invent many ways to secure 
attention and promote an interest in this most in- 


portant “ R.” 


— Single each man is born ; single he dies ; single 
he receives the reward of his good, and single the pun- 
ishment of his evil deeds. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
The Sea-Serpent. 


This monster is getting to be far less mythical than 
in former times. If the newspaper accounts are to be 
relied upon, he has favored our Atlantic coast with his 
presence during much of the past summer. We trust 
that some one will preserve and collate the various ac- 
counts that have been published, and give the public 
the benefit of his labors. But the consummation most to 
be desired is that some one should capture the monster, 
and bring him to our scientific men for examination and 
classification. How shall this be accomplished? The 
monster does not generally show himself to those who 
are prepared to make such an attempt ; and even if he 
did, what means are adequate for accomplishing the 
end sought? Thus far we have noted but one or two 
attempts in this direction, and these attempts have been 
entirely unsuccessful. Meanwhile, the sublimity of our 
conceptions is heightened by the obscurity which is 
the necessary result of ignorance, 


Assuming that such an animal exists, the question 
arises, what is its character? Is it a marine reptile, or 
a cetaceous mammal? At first sight, one would most 
naturally suppose it to be a reptile allied to those sau- 
rians which lived during the Mesozoic time, the great 
reptilian age of geologists. Long ages have elapsed 
since the Ichthyosaurs, the Plesiosaurs, the Mosasaurs, 
and other allied forms of Enaliosaurs flourished in the 
waters of the ocean. Have any related forms come 
down to the present time? and are they now to be 
found living in our waters? The Cestraciont Selachi- 
ans, or pavement-teeth sharks, were very common before 
the reptilian age, and yet a few of them still exist in 
modern seas. The same is true of Brachiopods, and 
some other families of ancient animals. It may, there- 
fore, be true that a few of the great Enaliosaurs still 
exist. 

Professor Agassiz, in 1849, is reported to have said, 
“ I have asked myself whether there is not such 
an animal as the sea-serpent. There are many who will 
doubt the existence of such acreature until it can be 
brought under the dissecting-knife ; but it has been 
seen by so many on whom we may rely, that it is wrong 
to doubt any longer. The truth is that if a naturalist 
had to sketch the outlines of an Ichthyosaurus or Ple- 
siosaurus from the remains we have of them, he 
would make a drawing very similar to the sea-serpent 
as it has been described. There is reason to believe 
that the parts are soft and perishable, but I still con- 
sider it probable that it will be the good fortune of some 
person on the coast of Norway or North America to 
find a living representative of this type of reptile, 
which is thought to have died out.” 

In 1871, Professor Agassiz writes, “If there exists 
any animal in our waters not yet known to naturalists, 
answering to the description of the ‘sea-serpent,’ it 
must be closely allied to the Plesiosaurus. The occur- 
rence in the fresh waters of North America of a fish, 
the Lepidosteus, which is closely allied to the fossil 
fishes found with the Plesiosaurus in the Jurassic beds, 
renders such a supposition probable.” 

At a meeting of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory held in 1874, Dr. Samuel Kneeland read a paper 
on “The evidence for and against the existence of the 
so-called sea-serpent.” In it he presented the common 
view which we have already briefly stated, and also 
offered the suggestion that the animal may be a slender, 
lengthened, cetaceous mammal, allied to those which 
existed in the Tertiary age. Geologists tell us that the 
Zueglodon of the Tertiary was a whale seventy feet 
long, and that one of its vertebrae was a foot and a 
half long and a foot in diameter. Dana tells us that 
these vertebrae were formerly so abundant in Alabama 
as to have been built up into “stone-walls,” or burned 
to rid the fields of them. A type of animal which was 
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be more likely to survive in modern waters than one 
much more ancient. Many living cetaceans are already 
known to naturalists, but no such slender, lengthened 
form has yet been described by them. We must be 
content to wait for further information respecting the 
“ sea-serpent.” 


Gigantic Land Tortoises. 


For centuries the curiosity of European naturalists 
has been excited by shells of tortoises of enormous 
size, brought by vessels from India. The tortoises 
were found in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
at two distant points: the Galapagos Islands in the 
Pacific ocean, and Mauritius, Rodriguez, and other 
islands of the Indian ocean. None of these islands 
had then been inhabited by man, or even by any large 
terrestrial mammal. 

At first these tortoises were found in great numbers 
and of immense size. In 1691 there were in Rodri- 
guez “ two or three thousand of them in a flock, so that 
you may go above a hundred paces on their backs.” 
For more than a century they were much used as food 
by the crews and passengers of ships. Several hun- 
dred could be caught with the greatest ease, and put on 
board a ship, each animal yielding from 80 to 300 
pounds of fresh, wholesome food. These animals could 
be carried for months in the hold, without food, and 
were slaughtered whenever they were needed. As late 
as 1740 they continued to.be numerous at Mauritius ; 
but they did not long survive the Dodo or the Solitaire. 
At present they seem to be entirely exterminated in 
both Rodriguez and Mauritius. 

As late as 1813 Captain Porter found on the Gala- 
pagos Islands an abundance of large tortoises, some 
with shells five or six feet long. In 1835 Darwin found 
the numbers there much reduced. In 1846 they had 
entirely disappeared on some of the islands, and the 
largest individual found was only a little over two feet 
in length. 

The island of Aldabra is the only place in the Indian 
ocean where they are now known to exist in a wild 
state. As this island is a British possession, certain 
men of science in England have addressed a memorial 
to the governor of Mauritius, requesting him to take 
measures to preserve as many of these animals as _pos- 
sible, in some enclosed ground or park belonging to 
the government, and thus prevent their extermination. 
A pair of these animals, natives of Aldabra, are now 
in London. The male weighs 800 pounds, and has a 
shell five feet five inches long. He has been in the 
Seychelle Islands for about seventy years. 

The memorial above mentioned concludes as follows : 


“The rescue and protection of these animals is, 
however, recommended to the Colonial Government 
less on account of their utility (which nowadays might 
be questioned in consideration of their diminished num- 
ber, reduced size, and slow growth, and of the greatly 
improved system of provisioning ships which renders 
the crews independent of such casual assistance), than 
on account of the great scientific interest attached to 
them. With the exception of a similar tortoise in the 
Galapagos Islands (now also fast disappearing), that of 
the Mascarenes is the only surviving link reminding us 
of those still more gigantic forms which once inhabited 
the continent of India in a past geological age. It is 
one of the few remnants of a curious group of animals 
once existing on a large submerged continent, of which 
the Mascarenes formed the highest points. It flourished 
with the Dodo and Solitaire, and whilst it is a matter of 
lasting regret that not even a few individuals of these 
curious birds should have had a chance of surviving 
the lawless and disturbed condition of past centuries, 
it is confidently hoped that the present government and 

ple who support the ‘Natural History Society of 
Mauritius’ will find the means of saving the last exam- 
ples of a contemporary of the Dodo and Solitaire.” 


—An Indiana man raised from 130 grains of wheat, 
taken from an Egyptian tomb, the first year, two quarts, 
the second year, two bushels and a half ; and this year 
he expects a yield of twenty bushels, It is said to be 
a superior grain. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Problems. 


x log x dx 


PRoPLEM LV.—Int te 
egrate ay 


F. A. S. 


PROBLEM LVI.—A sphere whose density varies as the #t 
power of the distance from the center is cut by a plane. Find the 
center of gravity of the smaller segment. ASHER B. Evans. 


Solutions. 


PROBLaM XXXIV.—Take 4 as the origin of rectangular co- 
ordinates, and AC as the axis of y; also let Z (x’, y’) and D, 
(0, #¢) be simultaneous positions of the dog and hare at the end of 
the time # The equation of the line ZD is— 


where is the velocity of the hare. 

Let r be the velocity of the dog; then considering a constant 
force r as acting upon the dog in the direction ED, the compo- 
nents of this force in the directions of x and y are— 

rx r( nt) 
components constantly tends to diminish the coérdinate x’ and 
the latter tends to diminish »’ when y’ > x¢#, and to increase it 
when y’ < #7¢, we have for the motion of the dog, on omitting the 
accents, 


As the former of these 


To integrate (2), put tanQ.... (3); then 
cos, and —rsin®?....(4). Differentiating (3) and divid- 


ing by dz, = (tan > d(tan?)....(5). Substi- 


dx r 

n dx d(tan?) 

and from (6) and (7), on putting = i ye ioe: . (8) 


Integrating (8) and using ¢ as the arbitrary constant, log 
[= 10g (tan 1} tan? ~); or better, [=] Aran + 
yi-+tan?? ....(9). Todetermine ¢, put 4C=AB=a, A BAC 
=A, and observe that when =o, P= = —4, x=a sin 6, y=a cos 4; 


asin  1-+cosé 


sin 4 


hence trem .+++(10), which fully de- 


termines c¢. 

Equation (9) gives tan (= } (II 
When r=, p=1, and the integral of (12) gives 4cyv—=x°—2." log x 
which, since <’ = 4cacos § — a? sin? +-2c* log (a sin 4) be- 
comes 4¢ ( y—a cos §)—=«*—a? sin? 6+-2c? log (19) 
ASHER B. Evans. 


PROBLEM XXXV.—Integrate du=cos~' =| dx. 

Let =cosy; then dx =A sin y dy, y= (1— 

and u=/cos—* (1— dx=h /y sin y dy= h (sin y—y cos y) 

=h —(I— =) (1 —*)} 


= (h—x) (1— =), 
ASHER B. Evans. 


Pros. XLVI—Sum 1— + + _ 
3 7 2. 3 
&c. This series is evidently the integral of (1—«*)"dx from o to 
7+ 


I, 0 
G. B. V. 


PropLemM XLVIII.—The line parallel to the parallel sides of a 
trapezoid and dividing it into two equal parts is evidently obtained 
by adding the squares of the upper and lower bases, dividing by 2, 
and extracting the square root. Instead of finding the upper and 
lower bases, we may square 4 their sum, and } their difference, 
add and take the square root. The 4 sum is the area divided by the 
height, or 160 rods. The one-half difference is (¥2007—120? 4 
9 (1444)? —120*)+-2z, or 120 rods nearly. Hence the required 


line is G. B. Vv. 


- [Solutions also from from F. P. and J. S. R.] 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS PROPOSED BY MATTHEW COLLINs, 
LL.D., oF DUBLIN, IRELAND (in Vol. Z7., No. 5, page 65). 

[We publish the following upon the second of Dr. Collins’ prob- 
lems, without having found time to test the accuracy of the results. } 

Question II —Let N represent the number tobe divided, and 
the divisor. Find the least integral value of y that will render x 
integral in the condition 10 =dy—1I=M,—1....(1). This 
value of y may be found by dividing ome with ciphers annexed by 
d@, until the remainder (¢—1) is found. By raising equation (1) to 
the second, third, fourth,.... #¢# powers, and representing the 
multiples of @ in the dexter members of the resulting equations by 
M2, My My...» Mn, we have 10?*=M,+1, 103* =M,—1, 
104* =M,+1,.... 10% -+++(2). Beginning from the 
right hand, separate the number 4 into periods of x figures each 
(the last period may contain less than x figures), and represent by 
mM, M1, M2, m3, &c., the respective values of the several periods 
when standing alone. 
Then evidently VW = m + m 10* 10?* +m; 103+. .., 
my (10)"*, which, by aid of equations (1) and (2), on writing A/d 
for M, . and s for (m—m, 
.... +m,,), becomes V=Md-+5, when is integral. 


The remainder of vis therefore equal to the remainder of 5 


when s is positive, and to the complement of this remainder when 
s is negative. 

When d=73, we readily find from equation (1) 24. Hence 
we have the following rule for obtaining the remainder from a 
division by 73: (1) Separate the number from right to left into 
periods of four figures each; (2) Take the sum of the numbers ex- 
pressed by the figures in the periods occupying an odd place; 
(3) Take the sum of the numbers expressed by the figures in the 
periods occupying an even place; (4) Subtract the sum given by 
(3) from the sum given by (2), and call the remainder s ; (5) Divide 
s by 73; ifs is positive, the remainder left by this division is the 
remainder sought; if s is negative, take the complement of this 
remainder. 

We may obtain the rule for finding the remainder from a division 
by 47, if we substitute periods of twenty-three figures for periods 
of four figures in the foregoing rule. For the least integral value 
of x that will render y integral in the condition toz=47y—1, is 23. 
ASHER B. EvANs. 


“ A short method for finding the remainder of the division when 
a great whole number, expressed by say a hundred or more 
figures, is divided by 73."—. Z. Four. of Ed., Fuly 30. 

Separate the given number into periods of eight figures each, 
beginning at the right. Add these together, and if there are more 
than eight figures in the sum, treat it in the same way. Separate the 
eight-figure result into two periods of four figures each. Subtract 
the left from the right-hand period, first adding 10001 to the latter, 
if it is less than the former. We have now a number of not over 
five figures. Divide it by 73, and the remainder is the same as 
would have arisen from division of the given number by 73. 

Same problem when the divisor is 47.—Proceed as for 73, but the 
first periods must have forty-six figures each, and the second peri- 
ods twenty-three figures each ; and when it is necessary to increase 
the minuend, add 1074-1. Separate the result into two periods, 
fourteen figures in the right and ten or less in the left, and add 
four times the left to the right period. Separate the sum into two 
periods of seven figures each, and subtract twice the left from the 
right, first adding 10’+-2 to the minuend, if necessary. Divide the 
resulting number, which has not over eight figures, by 47, and the 
remainder is the same as would have resulted from the division of 
the original number by 47. E. T. T. 


Question I7.—If any number is divided by 73 or 137, the remain- 
der may be found by separating the number into periods of eight 
figures each, commencing at the right, adding the periods, and then 
dividing by 73 or 137. Instead of dividing the sum by 73 or 137, 
we may cut off four figures from the right, multiply the remainder 
by —1, and add the figures cut off. If the result is negative, it 
may be made positive by adding any multiple of the divisor. The 
four or five figures thus obtained may easily be divided by 73 or 
137, giving the same remainder as if the original number were thus 
divided. If the divisor is 47, we may in a similar manner cut off 
a certain number of figures from the right, multiply the remaining 
figures by acertain multiplier, and add the figures cut off. By re- 
peating the process the figures may soon be reduced to four, when 
the division may easily be performed. The multiplier for forty-six 
figures is +-1; for twenty-three, —1; for fourteen, +-4; for seven, 
—z; and for four, —11. 


Question I is not clearly expressed. G. B. V. 


ANOTHER DEMONSTRATION OF THE Pons AsINoRUM.—Let 
ABC be a triangle, right-angled at 4 ; upon the hypothenuse con- 
struct the square BCDZ, so as to include the triangle; draw DF 
perpendicular to AC, and ZG perpendicular to DF; also pro- 
duce BA to ZG, thus making three triangles, each equal to the 
given triangle, and a square, whose side equals the difference be- 
tween AC and AB. 

Now, let 4, m, and » represent the hypothenuse, longer, and 
shorter perpendiculars respectively; and we have— 


Q. E. D. 


[So far as I know, the above is a new demonstration.] J. S. R- 
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Notes and Correspondence. 
Drawing in the Public Schools. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

Six: Those persons who question whether it is wise to make the 
study of Drawing obligatory in our primary schools, should read the 
discourse pronounced at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, by the 
Marquis de Chenneviéres, Directeur des Beaux Arts, on distribut- 
ing prizes to the pupils of the National School of Drawing and 
Mathematics, August 11, 1875. I send you some short extracts 
from it, thinking that a foreigner’s opinion upon the subject, which 
agrees with and is based upon reasons often given by those of us 
here who think that the study of Drawing should be begun in the 
primary school, will avail to strengthen our position. Your read- 
ers will observe that the Director, after showing how important a 
knowledge of Drawing is to men of all trades and professions, and 
how commercial preéminence is now assured to that country 
whose industrial products show the strongest influence of a refined 
and cultivated taste, proceeds to argue that to make Drawing an 
obligatory study in the primary schools of France would revolu- 
tionize French industry, and reflect the greatest honor upon the 
minister who should carry the measure into effect. After stating 
that History and Geography were not admitted even as voluntary 
studies in French lyceums until 1814, and that it was not until 
many years later that special teachers of these branches of a com- 
mon school education were appointed, the Director says : 

“In my opinion, the most admirable spectacle of our time is the 
rapid and logical development of public instruction in France, 
That which was only optional yesterday has now become obliga- 
tory. At this moment, gentlemen, where is the little child in the 
poorest of village schools, who is not obliged to study History and 
Geography? It cannot, however, be denied that through its multiple 
and perpetual applications, Drawing enters even more than His- 
tory and Reaaenany into the daily necessities of men; Drawing 
lies at the base of all industries and all trades ; it is as useful to 
the mason and carpenter as to the architect ; to the cabinet-maker, 
the smith, the surveyor, the needle-woman, the lace-maker, the 
carpet-weaver, and the goldsmith, as to the sculptor and painter. 
It was the Count de Laborde who said at the great London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, that every man ought to learn to draw as much as to 
write, and could learn to do so with but little more difficulty, writ- 
ing being in itself but a kind of drawing. 

“ You, gentlemen, who know that at the present time commer- 
cial preéminence in the things without number and without limit 
which constitute the dwelling, the furniture, the costume, and I 
had almost said the manners and the manias of civilized nations, 
belongs to that country whose industrial products are permeated by 
the most delicate and the most elevated taste, can judge of the im- 
mense and beneficent revolution which would be brought about in 
French industry by making instruction in Drawing obligatory in 
our primary schools ; and what glory would be reflected upon the 
minister who should accomplish a work so simple. Very simple, 
indeed, gentlemen ; for what would it be necessary to do to bring 
about such a revolution? Only to make a branch of instruction 
obligatory upon masters which already enters into their pro- 
gramme as an elective.” 

You will doubtless agree with me, Mr. Editor, in thinkiug that 
a course which is recommended bya French director to his own 
country, as the one thing needful to make all her unrivaled appli- 
ances for art-education fully serviceable, is a safe one for Massa- 
chusetts to persevere in. Yours truly, C.C. P. 


Practical Effect of Woman Suffrage on Massachusetts Politics. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

“Equal Rights for all American citizens irrespective of sex,” 
having been reaffirmed by the Republican State Convention, 


Women Suffrage again becomes a recognized question in our State 


politics, As suchit must be met next winter in our Legislature. 
I propose to show what it actually means, 

The United States census for 1870 gives the following statistics, 
There were in Massachusetts, 


Native born males over 21 years of age, . - 260,324 
Foreign “ “ “ “ & 137, 32 
Native American male majority, ° + 122,492 


Of the males, however, the following number were unable to 
read and write, and were therefore legally disqualified to vote : 


Native born illiterate males over ,. 2,577 
Foreign “ “ “ “ 28,343 


This gives us the following as the male population capable of 
voting on the present educational and sexual qualifications : 


Native born male voters, 2575747 
Foreign “ “ ¢ 4 109,489 
Native American voting majority, 148,258 


This was the actual state of facts, in 1870, in Massachusetts. It 
is still approximately correct, and represents, on our present voting 
basis, a native American voting majority of 148,258. Now, let us 
see what would be the effect of an extension of suffrage to women 
upon the same terms as men. 

By the United States census for 1870 there were in Massachu- 


setts, 
Native born women over 21, . + 289,820 
Native American female majority, . + 139,902 


Of these females, however, the following number were unable 
to read and write, and would therefore be legally disqualified to 
vote ; 


Native born illiterate females over 21 . 9 


52,890 
This would leave us the following female population capable of 
voting on the present educational qnalification : 


Native born female voters, . é ; - 285,416 
Native American female voting majority, 183,984 


Thus a law giving suffrage to women in Massachusetts upon the 
Same terms as men, would give us, 


Native born male voters, . ° 257,747 
“female voters, é 


Total native born voters, . 543,163 
Foreign born male voters, 489 
“ female voters, + 101,432 

Total foreign born voters, ‘ é . 210,921 

Native American voting majority, . . 332,242 


Thus the extension of suffrage to women in Massachusetts 
would increase the number of native American voters from 257,747 
to 543,163, and would increase the native American voting major- 
ity from 148,258 to 332 242. It would thus thoroughly American- 
ize the politics of Massachusetts. This fact explains, though it 
does not justify, the rabid virulence with which the Boston Pilot 
opposes woman suffrage. 

The Democratic party demands the repeal of the educational 
suffrage qualification. The explanation of this is found in the fact 
stated above. Of the 30,920 males over 21 who cannot read and 
write, there were, 

Foreign “ ‘ 28,343 

In other words, the repeal of the educational qualification would 
give the Democratic party, as now organized, at least 28,000 ad- 
ditional votes, or in other words, would give them the control of 
the State ; while woman suffrage, on the other hand, would give the 
Republican party, as now organized, at least one hundred thou- 
sand additional majority, and would thereby continue its su- 
premacy. 

It will be remembered that, in 1871, the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives directed the tax commissioner to ascertain and re- 
port to the Legislature the number of women who paid taxes on 
property. The report (House Document No. 428) states that 
33.961 women were taxed, and that they paid in that year 
$1,927,653.11, 7. ¢, one twelfth of the whole sum raised by taxa- 
tion. If these 33,961 tax-paying women were made voters, they 
would counterbalance any supposed dangers that might arise from 
the votes of the 30,920 illiterate men whom the Democrats propose 
toenfranchise. If, therefore, the extension of suffrage to all women 
who can read and write seems too radical a change for our timid leg- 
islators, would it not be well to enfranchise our 33,961 tax-paying 
American women ? 

Permit me to say, in conclusion, that I do not expect a political 
millenium, even from impartial suffrage irrespective of sex. I am 
not one of those who fancy they see impending ruin in * rum, Ro- 
manism, and ignorance.” I am not a “native American” in a 
political sense, nor even a partisan Republican. But I do believe 
that women born on our soil, educated in our free schools, members 
of our churches, and readers of our newspapers, our own mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters, are a thousand times better qual- 
ified to vote than men who cannot read and write, and who have 
no intelligent comprehension of political issues.. 

Respectfully, Henry B. BLACKWELL. 


— Professor Whitney says that “the leading orthoepists” now 
require a flattened sound, like the vowel sound in faé, or one be- 
tween the sounds of far and fat, in the following words: ca/m, 
calf, halve, aunt, alas, pass, bask, path, lath, laugh, staff, raft, and 
after ; while Mr. Richard Grant White says, that he does not hes- 
itate to declare that among all the best speakers, both of English 
and American birth, that he has ever met, these words all have 
the broad af sound of a in far and father. Will our readers favor 
us with their own opinions as to the true sound of @ in these 


words ? 


— Have we good authority for putting the adverb between the 
to and the verb in the infinitive? Is dblueing correct? 
. Can the verb sing be followed by an objective, not of kin- 
dred signification, before which ¢/ cannot be supplied? . . 
These questions are suggested by expressions in the JOURNAL, 
which I have not regarded as sanctioned by our best writers. * 


— Queries (Philological.)\—What is the meaning of the under- 
lined words in the following English compounds ? Piece-meal, pole- 
axe, hang-nail, numéd-skull, /oad-stone, water-shed, ear-wig, and 
sledge-hammer. BIKKERS. 

LEWISHAM, KENT, ENG., Sept. 22, 1875. 


— The Oxford University press has just produced the smallest 
Bible in the world, printed on tough India paper of extreme thin- 
ness and opacity. It measures 44 in. by 29 in. ; is half an inch in 
thickness ; weighs only 4 ounces, and can be sent through the 


post for a penny. 
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Foreign Notes. 


{From our Special Correspondent.] 
FRANCE.—There is an association which bears the title of “ Za 


Ligue d’ Enseignement (Teachers’ League), and occupies itself with 
the promotion of educational progress. Naturally the members 
are in favor of gratuitous popular education, but in connection with 
this, and as forming a necessary part of the programme, they advo- 
cate the requiring of odligatory attendance upon schools of some 
kind for at least a certain portion of the year. M. Carnot, Minis- 
ter of Education in 1848, was the first proposer of that idea, of 


and M. Jules Simon of the present republic, have always been 
warm upholders ; it is also supported by some of the most impor- 
tant public organs of the country, both secular and educational, 

The new Minister of Education, M. Wallon, is an old teacher of 
history who took the place of M. Guizot at the College of the Sor- 
bonne. The former minister, M. Duruy, had also taught that sci- 
ence which made the literary fortune and prepared the political 
career of the late M. Guizot. 


SWITZERLAND.—A society has been formed in the canton of 
Geneva which has for its object the placing and protection of Swiss 
governesses in foreign countries. This society, so philanthropic in 
its aim, has received the hearty support of many distinguished Gen- 
evese, and will doubtless be the means of ameliorating the position 
in life of many a friendless young girl whom dire necessity has 
compelled to forsake the comforts and protection of her own home 
to seek her fortune by teaching in a strange land. When one re- 
flects upon the many temptations and dangers to which these 
young women are necessarily exposed, one cannot but welcome in 
all sincerity a movement which is calculated to protect and befriend 
them in a way so effectual. 


FLORENCE.—The celebration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the great artist, Michael Angelo Buonarotti, was most success- 
ful. There was a great concourse, not only of Italians of emi- 
nence, but of distinguished strangers from almost every civil- 
ized country, and representatives from national and foreign acade- 
mies, of the press, and of the universities, joined with the munici- 
pal authorities and the citizens in the imposing ceremonies, where 
appropriate addresses were made by distinguished speakers. From 
the discourse of the Syndic of Florence, delivered before the tomb 
of Michael Angelo in the church of Santa Croce, the Westminster 
Abbey of Italy, we extract the following noble and patriotic senti- 
ments : 

“ This universal agreement of governments and peoples, wonder- 
fully revealed to us to-day in this unexpected concourse of Italians 
and illustrious. representatives of nations, municipalities, and asso- 
ciations of almost the whole earth, inspires us with gratitude which 
I venture to express on behalf of the committee and of Florence 
itself towards you all, gentlemen and those who delegated you, and 
all those others who, J] am sure, though absent are now with us in 
thought and in mind, In this century, in which self-interest is 
said to be all-powerful, that power of feeling and sentiment is not 
then quite exhausted, which even in the saddest times has had the 
virtue to alleviate, or at least render more supportable, the ills of 
humanity. At the foot of the tomb of Michael eo og it is permit- 
ted to give some license to the imagination : may the remembrance 
of this day not be without some effect upon the reciprocal senti- 
ments of civilized people, as I am sure it will not be without its 
effect upon the sentiments of Italians towards them.” 

From the Florentine journal, Za Liberta d’/nsegnamento, we get 
some interesting particulars concerning the restoration of a palace 
which is one of the artistic treasures of the Tuscan capital. The 
building in question is the property of Count Alessio Pandolfini, 
situated in the Via San Gallo, and its construction was commenced 
as far back as the year 1493, from the plans of the famous Raphaello 
de Urbino; who, as the Florentine journal remarks, if he excelled 
in painting, was at the same time most skillful as an architect. 
Giannozzo Pandolfini, bishop of Troy, a friend of the two popes, 
Leo X and Clement VII, was the one who laid the foundations of 
the building, as a Latin inscription on the frieze declares, and it 
still remains the property of the Pandolfini family. Giannozzo 
above referred to was a generous protector of Raphael, and the 
latter, to show his gratitude, not only introduced the figure of his 
patron in his celebrated fresco of the coronation of Francis I, 
of France, in the Hall of the Torre Borgia, at Rome, but also gave 
him the design for the palace which he intended to have erected. 
The pope, Leo X, himself contributed to its adornment by the gift 
of a quantity of most valuable marble. The restoration alluded to 
was rendered necessary by the dilapidated condition into which 
the building had fallen, owing to the ravages of the weather and 
time (¢empus edax rerum) ; and neither money nor care has been 
spared in restoring to its former magnificence a building which was 
and is a distinguished ornament of the old Florentine city, and 
justly dear to all admirers and lovers of art. The necessary re- 
pairs were somewhat hastened so that every part might be ready 
for inspection at the time of the celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Raphael’s great contemporary and 
rival, Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; which interesting event was 
solemnized at Florence in the first days of September last. It was 
justly supposed that the numerous visitors of distinction from other 

rts of Italy, and from almost every European country, would 
eel particular pleasure in the sight of a building so closely con- 
nected with the epoch commemorated ; and not only was the build- 
ing itself an object of interest, but the magnificent halls and numer- 
ous artistic treasures therein were freely opened to view. Among 


articularly noticed a marble bust of Leo X and a 
in ¢erra of the celebrated statue “ Za Motte,” 


both of which were indubitably the work of Michael Angelo. 


which M. Duruy, Minister of Education under the second empire, - 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
New-England Journal of Education. 


We will send our Journal from this date to Jan. 1, 1876, 
for FIFTY CENTS, to any name which shall be sent to us by 
any one of our present subscribers. We make this generous 
offer, in order that our readers may have a favorable oppor- 
tunity to introduce the JOURNAL to their friends. Every 
subscriber may thus aid his friend, and the “‘ New-England 
Journal of Education.” 


EpucaTIONaL meetings held this week. New-Eng- 
land School Superintendents’ Association at Boston, 
Oct. 22. Conn. State Teachers’ Association at Hart- 
ford, Oct. 21 and 22. Plymouth Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association at Bridgewater, Oct. 22 and 23. 

The Maine State Educational Association will hold 
its next annual meeting in Representatives’ Hall, at the 
State House, in Augusta, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of Thanksgiving week We shall await 
President Grant’s order as to the exact date of the 
meeting, but suppose it will be on the 22d, 23d, and 24th 
of November. 


“HicH PREssuRE” is aterm in frequent use as ap- 
plied to the present methods of school education. The 
expression is well enough, but the application is wrong, 
for it belongs rightly, if anywhere, to the home, rather 
than to the school training. When children are ex- 
pected to enter polite society, and adorn party exhibi- 
tions and ball-rooms at fourteen, it must be a high- 
pressure system which secures the precocious develop- 
ment. “High pressure” in dress, in false-reading, in 
eating and drinking, in fashionable society and high 
life, in late hours and a round of nightly excitement,— 
this is the kind that the press should hold up to public 
protest. It is high time that the nonsense, falsehood, 
and error abroad in the community were done away 
with, concerning the slaughter of the innocents by a few 
hours of daily attendance at healthy study. If our pub- 
lic schools are to be made the scapegoats for the sins of 
the people, it were well nigh time for the world to ex- 
amine accusations which are so flippantly and thought- 
lessly flung at them. 


THE question of greatest importance connected with 
the management of our schools at the present time, is 
that which relates to the physical health of the children, 
and it is a matter of no small significance that the atten- 
tion of the medical authorities is turned to the hygienic 
condition of schools, and the methods of correcting the 


evils which abound so largely in every community, and to 
a greater or less degree in every school in the land. The 
American Social Science Association has taken the most 
active measures in making inquiries into the various in- 
fluences which are working injury to the health of pupils 
in our schools, and it would be a matter of public grat- 
ulation could their investigations and recommendations 
be made effectual by legal enactments to prevent the 
evils which are so generally acknowledged to exist. The 
trouble is, that though the judgment of the great body of 
our people may be convinced of the nature of the evils 
which exist, the stupidity and negligence of officials, 
or the false economy of the people may lead to the 
neglect of the means for removing the causes of present 
suffering and for preventing others in the future. 

The article by Dr. H. G. Davis, on heating and ven- 
tilating school-houses, will be read with interest, since 
he suggests a plan not in common use, and which has 
in it, as it seems to us, great merits. It seems to us 
that our law-makers, during the coming sessions of 
State legislatures, can spend their time no more profit- 
ably to the State than in the examination of the sani- 
tary condition of our schools, and in the making of such 
laws as will protect the health of the children. We 
have laws protecting birds, dumb animals, and even 
wild fowl. Who has thought of a law regulating the 
construction of school-houses, embodying the most ap- 
proved principles of sanitary law? 

Among the numerous wise suggestions made in the 
Public Medicine section of the British Medical Associ- 
ation at its recent meeting, was one calling for further 
legislation to protect the health of school children, in 
private as well as in public schools, and to remedy defects 
which exist more glaringly there than abroad. Pointing 
out the manifest deficiency of sanitary arrangements, 
especially in the majority of private schools—the un- 
fitness of the buildings themselves, the lack of cubic 
space and ventilation, the absence of play-grounds, or 
other means of physical training, &c., it is proposed 
that all persons acting as teachers be required to obtain 
from an educational examining board a certificate of 
their competence, including some knowledge of the laws 
of health ; that no premises be allowed to be used as 
schools unless certified by a surveyor and medical 
officer of health as in every respect adapted to educa- 
tional purposes ; that the maximum number of children 
to be admitted to each school be fixed, and that the 
medical officer of health have access for inspection at 
all reasonable hours. That a similar reform is still 
more urgently needed in this country, most of our 
readers know. Even our public schools, held in build- 
ings constructed for their especial use, and supposed to 
be under the watchful and enlightened care of the pub- 
lic authorities, are, as we have often shown, generally 
models of all that schools ought not to be ; overcrowded 
and unventilated ; poisoned, not only with pent-up ex- 
halations from the inmates, but frequently with adven- 
titious sewer-gases. And very many private schools, 
wholly exempt from any semblance of official super- 
vision, are in worse case. One or two rooms in an 
ordinary dwelling-house, barely suited for the sanitary 
needs of a small family, are hired by some speculative 
pedagogue, who knows no limit except that imposed by 
the dimensions of benches and desks to the number of 
pupils whom he is anxious to pack therein. Ventilation 
in warm weather depends on inadequate windows, and 
in winter these are shut, and the scholars wedged still 
closer together to make room for an air-tight stove ; 
and in such pens in every town of the Union hundreds 
of children stifle half the day and sap the foundations 
of their health. More particularly does this apply to 
the younger class of pupils, who, at the most suscepti- 
ble age, too frequently fall into the hands of persons 
with just sufficient knowledge to teach the lowest rudi- 
ments of learning, but altogether too ignorant of the 
simplest and most essential rules of hygiene. The Mew 
York World well says: “In amatter concerning our na- 


tional welfare it is time that some action were taken, 


and we might treat our school-children with at least as 
much consideration as we show our convicts, by requir- 
ing certain specified sanitary conditions in the places 
of their confinement, and fixing the minimum allotment 
of cubic space for each.” 


A Word for our Spoken English. 


English Grammar is taught in our schools, and, os- 
tensibly, that the pupils may learn to use good English, 
or, as the old grammars have it, “to speak and write 
the English language correctly.” 

Whether the means thus used will, or can compass 
the end proposed, we do not intend to consider here, 
although the question is one of no slight importance. 
We do propose, however, to put in a plea in behalf of 
the first, and; in some respects, major object set forth 
in the old formula,—learning to speak the English lan- 
guage correctly. 

Good English is, of course, good English, whether 
spoken or written. But, certainly, spoken English comes 
naturally first in the order of art, and, on some accounts, 
is not less first in the order of importance. However 
this may be taken by our readers, we shall venture to 
affirm that a fine-speaking English scholar is a rarer 
and more perfect specimen of culture than a fine writer. 
To all the other excellences,—excellences which are 
common to both,—he must add one that belongs to the 
spoken tongue alone, one that depends on a finished 
culture of both the ear and voice,—a pure and perfect 
pronunciation. 

Now there are special difficulties hedging about the 
work of acquiring a pure pronunciation. The finest 
sounds can rarely be set forth by phonetic signs or 
typical words, for the signs must be interpreted by 
words, and the words are sure to be interpreted by the 
local use. The living teacher is, besides, often both un- 
conscious of his own errors in pronunciation, and, from 
the want of a fine ear, incapable of detecting the true 
sound when it is represented to him. Hence, numer- 
ous and gross errors not only pervade the popular 
speech, but are present in the daily utterances of the 
school-room, ever corrupting the vocal body of our 
spoken English. 

Now, we are moved to ask, whether this matter of 
pronunciation should not receive a more complete and 
positive attention in the school-room? Is it enough to 
give heed to it only as it happens to be associated with 
oral spelling and reading? Ought it not to take its 
place in a specific daily exercise? Ought not that large 
body of words, currently mispronounced, amounting to 
some three thousand or more, to be taken up seriatim, 
and be made a careful study by both teachers and 
pupils? The substitution of written for oral spelling 
tends to prevent practiced pronunciation on the part of 
the pupil ; and reading can only bring the pronunciation 
of these word into the field of practice, and then only 
to their partial obscuration by other matters. Besides, 
the mis-pronunciation of words becomes an unconscious 
habit, and is hence a more inveterate evil than even false 
spelling. It can only be rooted out by a most definite 
and decisive practice. Why not have pronunciation dis- 
tinctly and regularly taught ? 


Why You Study It. 


“ Always render your decisions unargued,” is doubt- 
less a just maxim in cases of discipline in the school. 
The teacher is then exercising’ the functions of gov- 
ernor, and the basis of that function is authority. Rea- 
sons for the exercise of authority may be given when 
the nature of the case justifies it. But they should 
never be given to the encouragement of any demand, 
or even expectation in that direction. 

But it is quite otherwise where the teacher is exercis- 
ing the function of instructor. In that function, one of 
the great objects is to quicken the pupil’s understand- 


ing, Todo that, reasons, as the natural pabulum of 
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the understanding, must be supplied. Not that the 
teacher should go to the absurd extreme of teaching 
nothing for which he cannot give a why. Not that the 
pupil should not learn that a vast amount of valid knowl- 
edge must rest upon faith. But that, when reasons are 
accessible, and the pupil’s mind is in readiness for them, 
reasons should be given and received, should be weighed 
and mastered. This gives development and culture to 
the understanding, and, hence, is vital to the pupil’s in- 
telligence. 

But there is one direction in which the principle is 
applicable, and is yet too generally disregarded. And 
this disregard is doubly mischievous, affecting the in- 
telligence, it affects the interest, and the interest inju- 
riously affected, retards and impairs the whole after 
action of the mind. Observation, attention, memory, 
understanding, all act more vigorously when an intelli- 
gent interest is aroused. Every educator knows, too, 
that, how to secure this interest in the schools is the 
first question,—is in fact ‘he question of the times. 
Good teaching is wanted, because that secures a living, 
growing interest in the school studies ; and with that, 
a corresponding avidity, grasp, and progress. 

The use of the principle to which we refer, is that of 
giving the pupil, at the outset, an intelligent view of 
the nature and use of the study before him. Why 
should it not be the first work, and, indeed, until the 
end is secured, the sole work, to make him know what 
are the uses and advantages of the study,—know why 
he takes it up? Why send out your detachment on a 
blind expedition, unless you wish to emasculate the 
courage and ambition of the soldier? Why set the 
pupil upon a blind work, when, were it well understood 
in its bearings and claims, there would be enough to 
daunt and discourage him? Why not light up his un- 
derstanding, arouse his interest, and fire his enthusiasm 
by setting, first of all, before him, in clear, correct, and, 
if possible, exciting terms, the good the study of the 
particular branch before him is to do him, in the school 
as a student, and beyond the school as aman. Would 
it not be better in this way to kindle our fire, before we 
try to heat our irons? 


‘Margaret, the Mother of Criminals.” 


It is a common thing to recognize and trace the lin- 
eage of disease from parent to child through several 
successive generations, but the hereditary transmission 
of crime has not been so clearly understood and traced. 
A most remarkable case of criminal entailment presents 
itself in connection with the records and official report 
concerning the lineage of the stock’ of offenders, pau- 
pers, and unfortunates, in which “ Margaret, the mother 
of criminals,” appears as the most marked example. 
Mr. Dugdale, who has made the research, is a most 
careful and capable inquirer, and found this trail of de- 
based lineage while searching out sources of a monstrous 
group of criminals and vicious youths, in the service of 
the Prison Association of New York. In this record of 
biological sequences, the genealogy has been traced 
from the present inmates of prisons, jails, and reforma- 
tories, and paupers in a particular district, back to a 
characteristic parentage, and this has been carried back 
through a research of six generations. The ancestral 
building-spot of this family is in Ulster county, N. Y., 
about the margin of five lakes, so rocky as to be in some 
places inaccessible. They are the descendants of an- 
cestry of first settlers, who lived as back-woodsmen, by 
hunting, fishing, and fighting. As to industrial habits, 
they were, like hunters, averse to steady industry, work- 
ing hard by spells, and then devoted toidleness. Most 
of their ancestors were squatters upon the soil, lived in 
log or stone houses, similar to slave hovels, all ages, 
sexes, relations, and strangers living together in one 
room, and even occupying the same hovels to-day as a 
century ago. In such a condition, domesticity is im- 
Possible, and every influence favorable to intemperance, 
licentiousness, and crime. Margaret is reported to 


have had five sisters. She was a brawny and coarse 
white woman, temperate, but not industrious, possessing 
in this respect the features of her ancestors and de- 
scendants. The catalogue of the descendants and 
blood relations now numbers not less than 1,200. Of 
this number 709 have been traced out, and their career 
analyzed, as follows : 

The statistical analysis of the Samily, including the direct descend- 


ants and those who intermarried, as vt th 
és as follows: 9 @S grven ¢ first catalogue, 


. 2 
Illegitimate . telco 106 
Unmarried adults . A 46 
Women who had bastards before marriage . 24 
Women who had bastards after marriage. 13 
Total number of harlots . . . . . 164 
Not ascertained . 9 


Number who were barren or impotent ey, le 


Kept brothels . 17 
Number who | some property . 22 


Number of the same who lost property . . 8 
Number who received out-door relief. 142 
Number of years’ individual relief . . 

Number receiving alms-house relief ‘ a 
Number of years’ individual relief . . . 96 
Mumber of criminals. 76 
Number of years’ imprisonment 
Number of offences, (indictable crimes) . 115 


With the exception of perhaps a dozen instances, the 
number of paupers and criminals is derived from the 
public records, and the figures are therefore very much 
below the truth, because the full records could not be 
found, a large proportion of them being destroyed. 

In order to show the comparative ratios of pauper- 
ism and criminality in this unfortunate group as com- 
pared with the total population of the State, Mr. Dug- 
dale says that in the State at large the alms-house pau- 
perism amounts to .o126 per cent.; in this family it is 
.0go2 per cent., being almost seven times more. 

The number of criminals in the State at large, count- 
ing those who are in prison and those who are not, is 
less than 1 per cent. of the total population, the exact 
figures being .oo8 per cent. In this family it is more 
than 10 per cent.; but, if we take only the descendants 
of the illegitimate branch of Margaret, we get .2377 
per cent., or nearly thirty times more than in the gen- 
eral community. 

It should also be stated in this connection that many 
members of this family were expert criminals, but 
were never arraigned for crime ; especially was this the 
case with the females, who were generally thieves and 
prostitutes. Mr. Dugdale says of the children now 
growing up in these families, that there seems to be no 
special wickedness of disposition, and that they do not 
compare unfavorably with the average of the children of 


the laboring class, except in a tendency to licentious 
behavior, largely due to the example of their parents, 
and a tendency to tell lies, which has become a consti- 
tutional habit in the sixth generation, so that they tell 
falsehoods without a purpose. It is believed that the 
criminal records of our country may be searched in 
vain for a parallel of such wickedness and want as has 
been exhibited by this family through successive gener- 
ations, and its revelations will lead educators and phil- 
anthropists to look more closely to the social and moral 
culture of every child in society. 


— George T. Angell, of Boston, President of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, lectured on 
“ The Relation of Men to Animals,” before the faculty and stu- 
dents of Dartmouth College, in the college chapel, Monday, Oct. 
4th; before the faculty and students of Amherst College, Oct. 
6th; at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, Oct. 7th ; and before the faculty 


and students of Williams College Sunday, Oct. roth. And as Mr. 
Angell offers to deliver this lecture before other colleges at his 
own personal expense, we think it proper to add, that he has not 
only received the thanks of the presidents and many members of 
the faculties and students of all the above-named institutions, 
but also special letters from President Chadbourne, Miss Julia 
A Ward, and Professor Sanborn, highly commendatory of the 
lecture, and the following resolutions were passed unanimously 
at a meeting of the faculty of Dartmouth College : 

i with t and pl e to the lecture of 

Resolved, That we deem the facts, arguments, and illustrations presented by 
Mr. Angell, as eminently fitted to promote Christian kindness and charity among 
men; andjto secure a patient and considerate treatment of God’s creatures that 
cannot plead for themselves. 


Carro, Ill., taught Telegraphy, in all grades of her 
public schools, last year, and has now commenced 
Phonography in high and grammar schools, employing 
a teacher of that art from Pitman’s Phonographic Insti- 
tue, Cincinnati, O. This evidence of Egyptian pro- 
gress should be received kindly by the en/ightened East. 


Boston Society of Natural History. 


GENERAL MEETING, Oct. 6. 


This was the first general meeting of this fall, but owing to the 
very rainy weather a somewhat smaller number than usual were 
assembled in the society’s hall. The meeting was called to order 
by the vice-president, Mr. S. H. Scudder. After the records of the 
last general meeting had been read by the secretary, Mr. Edward 
Burgess, Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard College, made some re- 
marks on “ The Cause and Geological Value of Variations of 
Rain-fall.” Professor Shaler said that the fall of rain presented 
greater variations than almost any other meteorological phenom- 
ena: many districts on the earth, in the space of a few hundred 
miles even, varying from eight to one hundred inches annual rain- 
fall. The amount of rain in any country exerts a marked effect 
upon its fauna and flora, Professor Shaler and his party of geol- 
ogists, at Cumberland Gap, Kentucky, last summer, found there 
sub-tropical forms of life, which belonged to southern Alabama, 
and this fact was owing to the great amount of rain that fell in 
that section of Kentucky. Again, the average annual amount of 
rain plays a very important part in the geological condition of a 
country, as shown by the erosion of rocks, river channels, etc. 
One reason why the Rocky Mountain system presents so much 
higher and sharper outlines than the peaks of the Alleghany 
Mountains, is doubtless because the annual rain-fall of the former 
is much less than that of the latter. In the Ohio region the pro- 
fessor thought one foot of stone might be eroded in one thousand 
years, while in the Rocky Mountain region he thought that eight 
thousand years would be needed to accomplish the same amount 
of erosion. The speaker had been trying to find whether the 
past ages of this country have differed very materially from the 
present in the amount of rain. Data for the solution of this prob- 
lem are recorded in a variety of ways. The banks and shores of 
rivers and lakes must be closely scrutinized. Enclosed lake 
basins, like the Great Salt Lake of Utah, and many others, show 
that there has been an immense shrinkage in the amount of rain- 
fall; the lakes having once far greater areas than at present. 
There seem be primary and secondary rain-falls. In the valley of 
the Mississippi, this year, a great quantity of rain fell. South- 
west winds brought clouds laden with water from the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific coast. This moisture was probably precip- 
itated over and over again in its journey from the Gulf to the Alle- 
ghanies. A diminution of rain-fall may be due either to the A/ace of 
precipitation being unfavorable, or to the actual amount evaporated 
being less. The latter hypothesis seems the more likely. To 
evaporate moisture a certain amount of heat is needed of course. 
If the supply of heat be inadequate, scanty rains or snow-falls 
must follow. This fact is well illustrated by glaciers. To extend 
glaciers we need more heat rather than more cold. British North 
America and Siberia seem to be devoid of glaciers. The physical 
condition of these countries are favorable to the formation of 
glaciers, except the vital one, their rain-fall being very scanty, in 
comparison with those countries where glaciers abound. There 
seems to be abundant evidence that glaciers were numerous in 
past ages in countries where they are never found at the present 
time. We are passing out of the “glacial age,” or out of the 
period of great rain-fall. 

The secretary, Mr. Burgess, then read several communications 
to the society, as lists of Birds found at various places in the West, 
a list of Diptera collected by Dr. E. Palmer in Guadaloupe, West 
Indies, etc. Some of these insects were found to be almost identical 
with those found in other parts of the world—our familiar pest, 
the common house-fly, being one. It was stated that only one but 
terfly was found on the island, and this was also found on the coast 
region of the mainland. Quite an interesting communication, 
from Professor Denton, was read, in regard to the asphaltum 
springs or bogs, as they may be called, of California. The asphalt 
is soft enough to agglutinate in the heat of the sun. Thousands 
of tons have been taken out and sold in San Francisco, where it 
brings $20.00 per ton. All the asphalt comes, probably, from a 
bituminous shale abundant near the springs. These shales prob- 
ably derive their bitumen from still older bitumen springs which 
percolate through them. The asphalt springs bear a somewhat 
unenviable reputation, on account of horses and cattle sinking into 
their depths, as in a quicksand or bog. The complete skeletons 
of many large wild animals have been found in these bogs. 
Large teeth are found there, teeth of the fossil horse, deer, and a 
large bovine animal having been observed, as well as the teeth of 
large carniverous animals. 

Mr. Scudder then gave a communication in regard to “The 
Fossiliferous Beds of Sankoty Head, Nantucket.” The situation 
of these beds was shown by diagrams, and many specimens of the 
strata over and underlying the fossils, as well as specimens of the 
fossils themselves, were shown ; some of the fossil shells were of 
interest as showing close relations to living specimens. 
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DEPARIMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


Every variety of articles given in this department r ds to 
some suggestion, call, or request received from teachers. ill those 
who wish for something else please make known such desire ? 


An American Abroad. 


He comes into our compartment of the railway-carriage at 
Paris. He opens a raking fire of talk. He hopes there’s room 
for us all round? He’s confounded glad to get out of this place. 
It’s a barbarous language they speak in this country. He knows 
but three words of it, and is sorry he knows those. He thinks 
he’ll try them on. He rushes to the window, beckons to the guard, 
and with the half-frantic air of a man who has left his baggage in un- 
known limbo, accosts him with, “ Oui, merci, gargon ?” The guard 
not understanding such interrogative, our friend says: “ Oh, never 
mind. I see you don’t understand your own language! Remem- 
ber me to your mother ; good-by.” Then to us,—* In my country 
everybody understands his own language. My country is America! 
That’s a country for you! I shall be glad to get back to a coun- 
try as is a country. I left there on the seventh of August — left 
New York, and I intend to be back at my office at Memphis by the 
twelfth of September. We don’t drone in my country! I’ve 
seen London, I’ve seen Paris, and now I'm going home. “ How 
long was I in London?” Oh, two or three days; but I saw it all, 
all of it, every bit. “ How did I manage tosee it so soon?” Well, I 
just called a cabman, and I said to him, ‘Show me London ; don’t 
mind expense, but show me London ; you shall have all the money 
you earn, only show me London, for that’s what I am here to see.” 
So he took me to the Tower. I saw that. I saw the place where 
they chopped off heads. The place where they threw down the 
cloak for the feet of the queen, and all that. Saw the tunnel,—a 
hole in the ground, and nothing more. 

We don’t think so much of holes in the ground where I live. I 
saw Westminster Abbey. An old fellow took me all over it for a 
shilling, and it was dear at that. He took me to one place and 
said, ‘ Here lies Charles Dickens.’ I said, ‘Let himlie!’ He took 
me to another place and said, ‘ Here sleeps Livingstone.’ I said, 
* Let him sleep’.” Yes, I saw London, and I’ve seen Paris. I’ve 
been in Paris three or four days and I haven’t seen a pretty woman. 
The number of pretty women upon our streets quite takes one’s 
breath away. 

“Did I see the tomb of Napoleon?” No,—I didn’t come to 
Europe to see the dead: I came to see the living. /y country is 
the land for big things. I'll tell you what I’ve seen there: Seen 
the stump of a tree upon which you could put a coach and six span 
of horses, one in front of the other, and then take a drive right 
around upon it! I'll tell you what I’ve done: I’ve waded across a 
river,—a river in Oregon,—and I had to stretch my legs out like 
this, and put my foot down every time between two of the most 
thundering big salmon you ever saw. Everything is on that scale 
over there,—money and all. This little excursion costs me twenty- 
five hundred dollars. That’s nothing over there! 

“ What do we drink in my country?” Water! That’s what we 
drink in my country. We don’t touch, taste, nor handle any other 
stuff. It’s illegal—can’t be bought nor sold! “ How can we pre- 
vent people from selling it?” Oh, that’s easy enough. If a man 
opens a grog-shop, we put five thousand women right down on their 
knees afore his door, and they go to praying, and that’s the end of 
him.” ; 

Thus does one type of the American abroad make all the world 
aware that his country must be “ fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

—Letter in Christian Register. 


Tableau of “ Mignon et son Pere.’”* 
(One gentleman and a young git) 


This tableau is Ary Scheffer’s celebrated painting of Goethe’s 
heroine, and represents the old bard and “ Mignon” in a pictur- 
esque attitude. The aged man is on the left hand of the picture 
and near the front. He is dressed in a loose robe of black or 
brown serge, with the hood thrown back on his shoulders. He 
kneels upon his right knee; while his right arm is curved across 
his body and rests upon his left knee, which is slightly raised from 
the floor. His left hand rests upon an old-fashioned harp. He 
gazes forward with a fixed, melancholy air. He has a full, pointed, 
white beard, and wig to match, with a bald front. 

Mignon’s costume is a plain cotton waist, with low neck and 
drapery sleeves, showing arms bare to the elbows. Her skirt is 
plain, gray serge, reaching a trifle below the knee, showing her 
bare feet. The hair is combed plainly back from her face, and 
hangs loosely on the shoulders. Mignon stands to the right of the 
old man, looking wistfully at him, with her chin supported upor 
her left hand, the elbow of which rests upon the back of her right 
hand that rests upon her left hip. Her face presents two-thirds 
view to the audience. A bright light should be thrown upon 
Mignon, leaving the old man entirely in the shade. Accompanying 
music should be very slow and soft. 


* This tableau is taken from “ Home Recreations,” by Wm. F. Gill; an ad- 
mirable collection of nearly two hundred 


Pf aed Send to Wm. F. Gill & Co., Boston, or to M. B. C. Slade, 


Fali 


The Flower Mission, Junior. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


OLD COLONY, 1874. 

What time have you got now, hey, Cousin Ben? 

I want a handful of— What do you say? 
Only five minutes more? 1 reckon, then, 

We'd better skedadle along our lay. 
No use? ’Twon't pay torun for the train? 

The dickens, you say! How long till the next? 
Half an hour? Well, tears are vain, 

And grumbling too. But Lam kind o’ vexed 


That I should have got you left, old boy ; 

But, now that I have, I’ll take the time 
And pay old scores, as remarked Jim Joy, 

When the Judge kinder winked at a petty crime. 
So puff away at your old cigar 

While I jump this fence for some golden-rod ; 
Looks a heap like our prairies, I declar’, 

As the heavy blossoms sway and nod. 


J'm goin’ to dowhat with this trash? Come, guess. 
Ask an easier one ? That's good, but old. 
Stick em on your desk? ‘That would be a mess! 
Not much, old fellow! You'll have to be told. 
Do you think I’m as soft a galoot as that,— 
I, the son of your father’s sister Jule, 
Who went off West, and married Joe Pratt, 
My dad, ’stead of stickin fast to her school ? 


You might be proud of the nosegay, though ; 
For, see! it’s as much as I can clutch 

Of hardhack, golden-rod, tansy-blow, 
Thistle, an’ butter-an’-eggs, an’ such, 

Not to speak of the autumn leaves. And here 
Is a bunch of barberries. Purtiest yet. 

They say you Yankees eat ’em. Queer! 


I’d as soon eat shoe-peg sauce, you bet! 


What! in already? Kinder jumped! 
Or did the time only seem to fly 
*Cause I was thinkin’ of how you’d be stumped 
When you come to find the reason why 
I fetched these in? Well, I’ll be round 
To the store by ’n’ by. . . . Oh! I didn’t know 
But p’r’aps you wouldn’t care to be found 
With me an’ my big nosegay in tow. 


What street 1s this leads from the depot? South? 
A part of the South Cove? Yes, just so. 

And this little chap with tobacco-stained mouth 
Must be one of the South Coves, hey? Ho, ho! 

A joke for Jerry! What does he say? 
Please, Mister, give me a flower ? You bet 

Just high, little God-forsaken! That’s my lay: 
That’s what I got ’em for. Now you get! 


And tell every playmate, dirty or not, 

And every sweetheart of yours or theirs— 
(For graybeard or todler that hasn’t got 

A sweetheart, or never for “ spooning” cares, 
The dry rot’s eatin’ his heart away,—) 

Yes, tell yer playmates and sweethearts quick 
That Jerry Pratt’s got a big nosegay. ' 

See ’em swarm around, Ben, noisy and thick |! 


See here, little Yellow-Hair,—gold I s’pose 
The poets would call it,—here’s a sprig 
Of golden-rod and some tansy-blows, 
To match your curls. And you, little prig! 
This thistle-blow ’s "bout the thing for you. 
It’s much like love, as you'll find some day ; 
’Twill prick or please, according as you woo. 
Keep your ears agog when the asses bray. 


Bright barberry berries and autunn leaves 
For Black-Eyes here; and this pink flush 
Of hardhack yon little blonde believes 
Would fill her bill. What a row and-a rush 
For the last! Thereitis. . . I say, Cousin Ben, 
I reckon if I owned a garden like yours, 
I'd give it a stripping now and then 
For fun such as this. You'll find it endures. 


—New York Independent. 


Ann’s Answer. 


Said a teacher to Ann, “I wish, if you can, 

You would give a more definite answer.” 

And Annie replied, with her head on one side, 
“ I do just the best that I can, sir; 

But why should I try, do please tell we why, 

(I think it’s no use,—not a particle,—) 

When I hear every day the grammar-class say 

That An’s an indefinite article !” 


—E. S. F., in St, Nicholas. 


Winter Wheat. 


From “ The Song of the Sower.” 


BY W. C. BRYANT. 


The maples redden in the sun; 
In autumn gold the beeches stand ; 
Rest, faithful plough, thy work is done 
Upon the teeming land. 


Bordered with trees whose gay leaves fly 
On every breath that sweeps the sky, 
The fresh, dark acres furrowed lie, 

And ask the sower’s hand. 
Loose the tired steed, and let him go 
To pasture, where the gentians blow, 
And we, who till the grateful ground, 
Fling we the golden shower around. 


Fling wide the generous grain; we fling 
O’er the dark mould the green of spring. 
For thick the emerald blades shall grow, 
When first the March winds melt the snow, 
And to the sleeping flowers, below, 

The early blue birds sing. 


Caldwell, of Springfield. 
BY BRET HARTE. 


Here’s the spot. Look around you. Above, on the height, 
Lay the Hessians, encamped. By that church on the right 
Stood the gaunt, Jersey farmers. And here ran a wall— 
You may dig anywhere and you'll turn up a ball. 

Nothing more. Grasses spring, waters run, flowers blow, 
Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 


Nothing more, did I say? Stay,.one moment, you’ve heard 

Of Caldwell, the pastor, who once preached the word 

Down at Springfield? What! no? Come—that’s bad; why he had 
All the Jerseys aflame! And they gave him the name 

Of the “ Rebel high priest.”” He stuck in their gorge, 

For he loved the Lord God, and he hated King George! 

He had cause, you might say !—When the Hessians that day, 


Marched up with Knyphausen, they stopped on their way 
At the “ Farms,” where his wife, with a child in her arms 
Sat alone in the house. How it happened none knew 
But God, and that one of the hireling crew 

Who fired the shot. Enough! there she lay, 

And Caldwell, the chaplain, her husband, away ! 


Did he preach—did he pray? Think of him, as you stand 
By the old church, to-day; think of him and that band 

Of militant plough-boys! See the smoke and the heat 

Of that reckless advance—of that straggling retreat ! 
Keep the ghost of that wife, foully slain, in your view, 
And what could you, what would you, what should you do? 


Why just what he did! They were left in the lurch 

For the want of more wadding. He ran to the church, 

Broke the door, stripped the pews, and dashed out in the road 
With his arms full of hymn-books, and threw down his load 
At their feet! Then, above all the shouting and shots, 

Rang his voice—“ Put Watts into ’em, boys! give ’em Watts!” 


And they did! That is all. Grasses spring, flowers blow 
Pretty much as they did ninety three years ago. 

You may dig anywhere, and you'll turn up a ball, 

But not always a hero like this—and that’s all. 


Hamlet’s Charge to Players. 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of our players 
do, I had as lief the town crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw 
too much with your hand, thus; but use all gently, for in the very 
torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of your passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness. O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious, periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears 
of the groundlings; who, for the most part, are capable of noth- 
ing but inexplicable dumb-show, and noise; I would have such a 
fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; it out-herods Herod! 
Pray, you avoid it. Be not too tame, neither, but let your own dis- 
cretion be your tutor ; suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action; with this special observance, fhat you overstep not the 
modesty of nature; for anything so overdone is from the purpose 


of playing, whose end, both at first, and now, was and is, to hold, 
as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show Virtue her own fea- 
tures; Scorn, her own,image, and the very age and body of the 
time his form and presence. Now this overdone, or come tardy 
off, though it make the unskillful laugh, cannot but make the ju- 
dicious grieve; the censure of which one must, in your allow- 
ance, o’erweigh a whole theater of others. O, there be players, 
that I have seen play,—and heard others praise, and that highly,— 
not to speak it oe that, neither having the accent of Chris- 
tians, nor the gait of C ristian, Pagan, nor man, have so strutted, 
and bellowed, that I have thought some of nature’s jopsnegnes 
had made men, and not made them well, they imitate humanity so 


abominably |—Shakespeare. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


PoRTLAND.—The paragraph published in the Portland Press, 
and telegrams sent from this city to other papers, in regard to the 
difficulty at the Park Street Grammar School, are so worded as to 
give an erroneous impression. The teacher was not guilty of any 
immorality nor of indecent language towards his teachers. But 
he has been injudicious in the words used in addressing both schol- 
ars and teachers, and has told teachers in the presence of their 
scholars what he expected of them. Or in other words, has not 
used the finer but coarser words to explain his remarks, and has 
given instruction to teachers in presence of the school. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY.—The school committees and supervisors 
of this county have organized an association to be known as the 
school board of Franklin county. The first meeting of the board 
was held October 1st, and there will be an adjourned meeting, 
Friday, October 15th. The following are the officers of the board : 
J. M. Kempton, Strong, president; C. W. Gilmore, Industry, vice- 
president; D. H. Knowlton, Farmington, secretary and treasurer ; 
D. H. Knowlton, P. A. Sawyer, J. R. West, executive committee. 


FARMINGDALE.—The new high school building recently erected 
in Farmingdale, at a cost of $5,500, was dedicated Wednesday even- 
ing, Oct. 13th, the services consisting of an address by Capt. Drew, 
chairman of the building committee, and a response by citizens; 
music by Hallowell brass band, assisted by Mrs. Boothby of Au- 
gusta. 

HARPSWELL.—Mr. Wm. H. Merriman, principal of the Harps- 
well Academy, while splitting wood one day last week met with a 
severe accident. A stick flew and struck him in the face, injuring 
very badly one eye, and the other to some extent. At first it was 
thought that he would lose the sight of one if not both eyes, but 
his case looks better at present. 

LEwIsTON.—Miss Kipp, of Boston, is giving the public school 
teachers lessons in free-hand drawing, with a view to the more 
systematic and thorough teaching of Walter Smith’s system in 
Lewiston schools. 

Aspott.—A correspondent writes: The next meeting of the 
Piscataquis Teachers’ Association will be held at Abbott Upper 
Village, Saturday, November 6th. 


CastTinE.—The Eastern State Normal School has one hundred 
and sixteen pupils registered this fall. The apparatus and library 
have been somewhat increased. The primary model department, 
in which the pupils observe and practice, is in good condition. A 
vacation of one week occurs the last of this month, after which 
the term will continue to January. 

AuGusta.—The annual session of the Maine State Educational 
Association will be held at Augusta on Monday afternoon, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday morning, of Thanksgiving week. 

AUBURN.—Miss Hattie Raynes, for many years teacher in the 
public schools of Auburn, died suddenly Saturday forenoon. 


Bripcron.—A. F. Richardson, a graduate of Bowdoin, is the 
principal of the Bridgton High School, instead of George E. 
Sturgis, as stated in a late issue. Mr. Richardson has conducted 
the affairs of the High School for two and one-half years, with 
success. 

— The Maine Farmer gives the best of reasons why the word 
Desert, in the title Mount Desert Island, should be accented on 
the first syllable, thus, Mount Dés-ert. The corruption to Mount 
Desért is of French origin. Teachers will note the correction. 


New Hampshire. 


New-Hampshire State Teachers’ Association.—Annual Meeting 
at Wolfeborough, October 14th and 15th, 1875. 

The Association met at 2.30 p.m. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Mr. Bowditch. A short address was then delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Hall, of Wolfeborough. Mr. Simonds spoke for a few 
moments on “The origin and design of the Association.” The 
treasurer being absent, Mr. E. P. Sherburne was appointed to that 
office, pro tem. The president read a paper on “ The Duty of 
Teachers to Themselves and their Pupils.” Mr. Simonds then 
stated that it had been the custom to appoint committees early in 
the session, and he, therefore, moved that a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair to nominate the following committees: A 
committee of three upon resolutions; a committee of three upon 
the Centennial; a committee of three upon the National Bureau 
of Education and honorary members; a committee of three on 
the American Institute of Instruction; a committee of three on 
THE New-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EDUCATION; a committee of 
three on the roll of teachers. The president then nominated as a 
committee to nominate committees, the following gentlemen: Mr. 
Clarke of Portsmouth, Mr. Applebee of Rochester, and Mr. 
Stone of Dunbarton. Mn S. W. Clarke, of Portsmouth, then 
read a paper on “The Duty of the Teacher to the Parent ;” after 
which Mr, J, Warren Thynge, of Salem, Mass., gave a lecture on 
“Drawing.” Remarks were made by Dr. Stackpole of Dover, 
the president, and others. Then the president nominated as a 
Committee to nominate officers: Simonds of Franklin, Brown of 
Manchester, Sherburne of Portsmouth, Miss Drew of Dover, Miss 


Hammond of Dunbarton; after which the Association adjourned 
until 7.30 p. m. 

At 7-30 p- m. the meeting was called to order, and the following 
committees appointed: On Resolutions—J.G. Edgerly, Manches- 
ter; J. C. Caverly, New Market; J. W. Applebee, Rochester. 
On Centennial—J. G. Dearborn, Manchester; J. W. C. Durgin, 
Wolfeborough ; E. D. Mason, Dover. On Bureau of Education 
and Honorary Members—J. W. Simonds, of Franklin; J. P. 
Blanfield, of Milford; M. C. Hyde, Salmon Falls. On American 
Institute of Instruction—H. O. Ladd, Plymouth; Hiram Orcutt, 
West Lebanon; D. G. Thompson, Dover. On New-England 
Journal of Education—S. W. Clarke, Portsmouth; R. E. Avery, 
Tilton; Sylvester Brown, Manchester. On Roll of Teachers—T. 
D. Foss, Strafford; J. E. Stone, Dunbarton; A. W. Ayer, Wolfe- 
borough. 

The president then introduced the Hon. J. D. Philbrick of Bos- 
ton, who spoke on “ How to make our Common Schools Practical,” 
after which remarks were made by Messrs. Edgerly, Ladd, and 
Parker. Mr. Simonds offered the following : 

Resolved, That the New-Hampshire Teachers’ Association tender their sin- 


eere thanks to the Hon. John D. Philbrick for his able and eminently practical 


The resolution was adopted. The Association then adjourned. 


FRIDAY.—Met at 9.30 a.m. Mr. C. C. Chatfield spoke on the 
NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ; remarks were also made 
by Messrs. Edgerly, Ladd, Philbrick, and the president. Mr. 
Clark offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of New Hampshire, recognize in the Mew- 
England Fournal of Edwation a publication worthy of our patronage and 
earnest commendation, and we call upon all present to do what they can to in- 
Crease its circulation. 

The committee on the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
nominated Isaac Walker, of Pembroke, State editor, and he was 
elected. A paper was read by Mr. R. E. Avery, of Tilton, on “ A 
Unified Educational System.” Remarks were made by Messrs. 
Parker, Philbrick, Powers, Edgerly, Stackpole, Clarke, Sherburne, 
Avery, and Mason. A paper was read by Mr. Mason, of Dover, 
on “The Moral Element in Teaching,” after which a recess of five 
minutes was given. Prof. H. O. Ladd, of the Normal School, 
spoke on “Radicalism in Teaching. Adjourned to meet at 
2.00 p. m. 

Afternoon.—The Association was called to order at 2.00 p. m. 
Mr. B. F. Dame, of Manchester, read ‘a paper on Reading, and 
gave a selection from Carleton. Discussion followed by Messrs. 
Powers and Edgerly of Manchester on “ What Studies should be 
pursued in our Common Schools, and to what extent should the 
State Educate.” Remarks were made by other gentlemen of the 
Association. 

The chairman of the committee on Roll of Teachers moved, 
that a slip of paper be placed in the hands of each attendant 
present, and that he be desired to write his name and residence on 
the same, so that a full list of all teachers present may be made; 
that the treasurer be instructed to collect the same, and with 
them one dollar from each willing male member to defray the ex- 
penses of the Association for the current year. 

Papers were then read by Mr. Simonds, State Superintendent, 
on “ The Progress of Education”; by A. C. Hardy, of Fisherville, 
on “ The Common-Sense School” ; by Hon. J. G. Dearborn, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Manchester, on “ New Hampshire at the 
Centennial.” The Association then adjourned. 


Evening Session.—The Association met at 7:30 o’clock. The 
Committee on Resolutions reported the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion are hereby extended to Prof. James E. Vose, for the able and satisfactory 
manner in which he has performed the duties of editor of the Naw-ENGLAND 
Journat or Epucation. His departure from this State is sincerely regretted, 
and he can be assured that in his new field of labor he has the best wishes of the 
friends of education in New Hampshire. 

Resolved, That the services of Prof. J. Warren Thyng are heartily appreci- 
ated, and this Association extends to him their thanks for his interesting and in- 
structive lecture on “ Art Education.’’ 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be extended to the Eastern, 
Boston & Maine, Nashua & Rochester, Boston, Concord & Montreal, and the 
Northern railroads, for reduction in fare, to the citizens of Wolfboro’ for the in- 
terest manifested in this gathering, to the proprietors of hotels for reduction in 
their rates, and to the press of the State for their many notices of the meeting, 
(which were adopted). 

It was moved and adopted that the State Superintendent be in- 
structed to call a meeting of educators to consider in what way our 
interests may best be represented at the Centennial. 

The report of the Committee on National Bureau of Education 


was as follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, that the work performed by the National Bureau of Education in col- 
lecting and disseminating useful educational information has established the 
practical value of that Bureau. 

Resolved, Whilst additional authority is not asked for the Bureau, the influ- 
ence of our senators and representatives in Congress is respectfully sought to 


sustain it in its legitimate work. 

Resolved, That the earnest and faithful labors performed by Gen. John Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, are appreciated and approved. 
(Carried.) 

The committee reported the following honorary members: Hon. 
J. D. Philbrick, of Boston; Prof. J. W. Thyng, of Salem; Prof. 
J. E. Vose, Ashburnham ; elected. It was voted to send copies of 
the above resolutions to our members of Congress. 

Report of Committee on American Institute of Instruction : 


— 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Instrnction be invited by the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association to hold its annual meeting for 1875 in 
New Hampshire. (Carried.) 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers read the following : 

President, Channing Folsom, Dover ; Secretaries, D.G. Thomp- 
son, Dover; Will M. Stevens, Manchester; 7reasurer, M. C. 
Hyde, Salmon Falls; Vice-Presidents, A. B. Meservey, New Hamp- 
shire; A. W. Ayer, Wolfboro; C. R. Crowell, Walpole; L. J. 
Miner, Whitefield; E. R. Ruggles, Hanover; C. C. Lord, Hop- 
kinton ; J. W. Applebee, Rochester ; A. J. Swan, Claremont; J. 
C. Caverly, New Market; C. L. Averill, Milford. 

Mr. Folsom declined serving as president another year, and the 
committee nominated H. O. Ladd, of Plymouth, who was elected. 

A lecture on Citizenship, by Rev. Mr. Powers, of Manchester, 
then followed. Colonel Parker offered the following : 


Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the Rev. Mr, Powers for his 


able and instructive lecture. 

It was voted that the time and place of the next meeting be left 
with the officers of the Association ; after which the Association 
adjourned sine die. 


Vermont. 


— The Teachers’ Institute for Orleans county was held at Bar- 
ton, Thursday and Friday, October 14 and 15. It was conducted 
by State Superintendent Conant, assisted by Principal Crippen, of 
Johnson, and Miss Alice M. Guernsey of the Randolph Normal 
School. Mr, Conant gave a lecture on Thursday evening, on the 
Development of the System of Vermont Schools, and on Friday 
evening H. T. Fuller, of St. Johnsbury, read an address on the 
Importance of Moral Culture in Education. 

— Teachers’ Institute for Caledonia county, will be held at St. 
Johnsbury, October 29 and 3o. 

— Barton Academy and graded school has 200 pupils. Mr. 
Keene is principal, Misses Clara J. Peck, Adnah Jenness, and 
Clara Barnard, assistants. 

— Fair Haven Graded School has 250 pupils, and is in charge 
of Mr. O. S. Johnson, formerly a teacher in Wallingford. He is 
assisted in the several departments by Misses Anna J. Phelps, 
Mattie J. Fish, Weltha L. Cooper, Franc E. Hine, and Belle 
Skeels. 

— It has been formally announced to the students at Middle- 
bury College, that their request was to be granted, and that com- 
mencement will be held on the last Wednesday in June next year. 
On Friday and Saturday, October 8 and 9, occurred the annual 
college hunt. The victorious side scored 1,166; their opponents, 
858. The game consisted of chipmonks, red and gray squirrels, 
coons, woodpeckers, crows, etc. The festivities ended with a sup- 
per at the Middlebury House. But one of the hunters, Mr. 
William A. Renille of the senior class, was missing, and it was 
afterwards ascertained that on his return, while climbing a ledge, 
an accidental discharge of his gun lodged the full charge of shot 
in his right knee. The knee-pan was shattered, thus necessitating 
the amputation of the limb. 

— The Fletcher Free Library at Burlington, which, had been 
closed for several days, owing to differences between the trustees 
and the board of aldermen, has been re-opened, the differences 
having been amicably adjusted, and two more important depart- 
ments—those of History and Biography—are to be added to it. 

— The total enrollment in the public schools of Burlington is 

now 811; average daily attendance, 758. This is an increase of 
74 in the enrollment, and a‘ gain of 53 in the average daily attend- 
ance in the last four weeks. 
— The fall term of the University of Vermont commenced Sep- 
tember 23d, with a freshman class of 30, and good promise of sev- 
eral additions to,their number. R. A. Rice, of New Haven, Ct., 
has been appointed by the trustees, professor pro ¢empore of Mod- 
ern Languages. 

— The Vermont Baptist Association, at its meeting at St. 
Albans, last week, voted to raise a Centennial fund of $25,000, 
for the endowment of the Vermont Academy at Saxtons River. 
Only about $5,000 are now lacking to make up the $100,000 neces- 
sary to hold the bequest of $25,000 for the establishment of this 
institution. 

— Brattleboro Academy, situated at West Brattleboro, has just 
issued its second catalogue containing 95 names. For the past 
two years the school has been constantly increasing, and it is the 
hope of the present principal, V. F. Lang, and board of trustees 
to make it meet the wants of the community in preparing students 
for business and college. 


Massachuselts. 


Boston.—Sewing in the Public Schools. — The Committee on 
Public Instruction, of the City Government, gave a hearing on 
Thursday afternoon, 14th inst, on a proposition for the committee 
to petition to the legislature for authority to introduce sewing into 
the public schools. Mr. Robert Swan, of the Winthrop School, 
made an interesting address, in which he claimed that sewing, 
which had been successfully introduced in his school a number of 
years ago, was very beneficial to the poorer classes. Mr. Swan 
also gave some excellent ideas on the subject of education, in 
which he claimed that scholars were too hard pushed with studies, 


and did not obtain a practical education such as was desirable for 
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the larger portion of them. Messrs. William T. Adams, Charles 
J. Morrill, and Hon. Alpheus Hardy, also advocated the measure 
as one beneficial to a larger portion of the pupils. 

The New-England Association of School Superintendents held 
their semi-annual meeting at the City Hall, on Friday, Oct. 22d. 
In addition to the usual business, which was of unusual interest, 
definite plans were presented and discussed with reference to the 
representation of the school interests of New England at the Cen- 
tennial. Report, too late for this issue, will appear next week. 

The committee on Drawing have issued circulars proposing 
to open a free school for instruction in Drawing. This offers 
a rare opportunity to those who wish instruction in this impor- 
tant art. The number is limited to 50 for each teacher. The 
number registered to commence with is 30, and unless this number 
is obtained the committee will not be able to open the school. A 


_ school will be opened at the Dorchester High School building for 


Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing, as soon as pupils enough 
ly. 

a a meeting of the school committee, held on Tuesday even- 
ing, 12th inst., the order to appoint Roland F. Alger temporary 
teacher of the Dorchester Everett School was lost, and Henry B. 
Miner was transferred from the Tileston School to the Dorches- 
ter Everett. We understand that hereafter there is to be no mas- 
ter at the Tileston School. 

Miss Ellen H. Crehore, for many years a teacher in the Mather 
School, has been appointed on the school committee at Dedham, 
her native village. Mrs. Hawse, of Weymouth, formerly Miss 
Wood, now a member of the school committee of Weymouth, 
also served for several years as head assistant in the Mather 
School. 


— The New-England College Association will meet at Amherst, 
next Wednesday. Harvard, Williams, Tufts, Amherst, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Yale, Trinity, and Wesleyan are each to be repre- 
rented by their president and one member of the faculty. 


— The expression “ Taunton, good Lord,” so frequently heard 
in the East, has an origin. It is told by the old settlers that in 
Colonial times, the postmaster of the village received a letter with 
this curious address : 


“ Fly to the place where the Pilgrims first landed, 
The county of Bristol, where Philip commanded. 
Taunton ‘ good Lord,’ is the name of the place. 
Samuel Wilber’s the man that will pay for his fare, 
He’s a darn stout fellow and can run like a hare.” 


It suffices to say that the letter was not lost. 


BERKSHIRE CoUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE.— Professor Wal- 
ton closed one of his successful institutes at South Adams, on 
the 15th inst. Some go teachers were present the first day, and 
125 Thursday, representing nearly all of the towns of northern 
Berkshire and several of southern. Mrs. Walton gave a lesson 
on reading and elementary drawing to the primary teachers, 
Thursday forenoon, and E. A. Hubbard instructed a class in arith- 
metical and grammatical analysis. Professor Walton followed 
with primary arithmetic and physiology. In the afternoon Profes- 
sor Dickinson expounded his mental philosophy before the whole 
institute, and gave a lesson in elementary object teaching, to which 
he applies the principles of his mental philosophy. Mrs. Walton 
gave another lesson in reading, and Professor Walton showed the 
value of the metric system, which he says will be an issue at the 
coming Centennial, and is sure to be adopted, sooner or later, by 
our country. The exercises opened with a lesson in composi- 
tion, by Professor Dickinson, Friday forenoon, who also continued 
his object teaching. Mr. Hubbard gave an elementary language 
lesson, and Mrs. Walton read to the advanced teachers. Prof. B. 
W. Putnam, of Boston, who has been engaged, this week, at 
Pittsfield, gave an illustrated lesson in free-hand perspective, or 
model object-drawing. In the afternoon Professor Dickinson lec- 
tured on school organization, Mr. Walton gave another reading 
lesson, and Secretary White talked about school government, 
showing what the spirit of the teacher should be, and the ends of 
discipline in school. Mr. White also spoke in the evening to a large 
audience, on the State laws and duties of committees and commu- 
nities. Mrs. Walton closed each evening session with select read- 
ings. The professor will open an institute at Orange, Wednesday 
evening, 20th inst.—Sfringfield Republican. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—The adjourned meeting of the town superintend- 
ents will be held on Monday next, the 25th inst., at the office of 
the commissioner of public schools. A full attendance is earnestly 
desired. Seven Evening Schools were opened on Monday evening, 
the 11th inst., with a Polytechnic School in Fountain street, and a 
school for Mechanical and Architectural Drawing in the Elm 
street school-house. The seven regular schools are designed for 
the benefit of those seeking instruction in the elementary branches, 
while the Polytechnic school will furnish tuition in higher arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, English composition, 
bookkeeping, and literature. 


PawtTucket.—The schools of this thriving town continue to 
overflow with children seeking an education. Although increased 
accommodations have been again and again provided, the com- 
mittee were obliged at their late meeting to take steps to relieve 


two of the principal schools. Such a condition speaks well for 
the popularity of the instruction they afford. 


Woonsocket.—The regular meeting of the school committee 
was held Oct. 11th. It was voted to exchange Sargent’s Speller 
for Monroe’s, provided it could he done without expense. It 
was also decided to open four evening schools. 

High School-house Burned.—About 2.30 a. m., October 17th, the 
High School-house, situated on School Hill, was discovered to be 
in flames. The fire department was promptly on hand, but owing 
to the difficulty in getting water, the flames had complete mastery 
before any streams could be put upon them, and the structure is 
an entire loss, a few blackened walls only being left of the school- 
house of yesterday. The house was built some twenty-five years 
ago, was of wood some 40 x 80, two stories and basement, contain- 
ing three school rooms—the high, grammar, and intermediate— 
and seated some two humdred and fifty scholars. It was well fitted 
and furnished, and in every way adapted to its purpose. The loss 
on the building must be nearly $18,000; on chemical and philo- 
sophical apparatus and library, some $1,000 more, and on the three 
pianos $1,000. Insured in Providence and Pawtucket offices for 
$7,000. There was a large geological and mineral cabinet, accu- 
mulated since the erection of the building, of which no estimate 
can be made in figures. The teachers lose largely in books, etc. 
The schools, which are in the midst of a term, will have to seek 
new quarters. It was the work of an incendiary. 


NEwpoRT.—The usual monthly meeting of the school commit- 
tee was held October 12th. The superintendent made his report 
as follows: Attending Rogers High School, 110; grammar schools, 
426; intermediate, 323; primaries, 606; total, 1,465. The super- 
intendent found it necessary to open a new fourth grammar to 
relieve the pressure on that grade, and also reported for the relief 
of the lower primaries. The average number of scholars to a 
teacher in the upper grades is 41; and in the lower primary grades 
there are upwards of 56. The chairman of the committee on the 
Rogers High School made a report on this school, and spoke es- 
pecially of the lack of time on the part of the teachers to do 
full justice to the classes and all the studies, and recommended 
the engagement of another assistant teacher. The sub-committee 
on teachers have since determined to employ an additional teacher, 
and accordingly the superintendent of schools has advertised for 
a teacher immediately. He must be a college graduate and, is to 
have charge of the Classical department. The salary is $1,000 
per annum. 


WESTERLY.—Dr. J. W. Gorham is giving weekly readings from 
Shakespeare and Dickens, with introductory lectures, in the hall 
of the Elm street school. These are gratuitous to the teachers, 
members of the High School, and the older pupils of the lower 
schools, and are well patronized by the citizens. Every New-Eng- 
land village ought to follow the Doctor’s example, then our young 
folks would get some ideas of a subject on which too many are 
ignorant. 


Connecticut. 


THE EpiscopaAL ACADEMY OF CONNECTICUT. — [ote.—For 
the facts relating to this institution, acknowledgment is due to 
Rev. Dr. Beardsley, of New Haven, the historian of the Episcopal 
church in Connecticut, and a former principal of the academy.] 

This is one of the oldest academies in the State. In 1792 the 
Episcopal clergymen of the State, assembled in Convocation, 
passed a vote calling attention to the project of establishing such 
an institution. Two years later the Convention of the diocese ap- 
pointed a committee to address the members of the Episcopal 
church in Connecticut, on the importance of the subject, and to 
present a plan of the Academy, with subscription papers, for the 
purpose of raising a sufficient fund. The next year, 1795, Chesh- 
ire was selected as the site of the academy. Liberal contributions 
having been made for its establishment by citizens of that town, 
the corner-stone of the original building,—still in use, — was laid 
April 28th, 1796, and in the autumn of that year the completed ed- 
ifice was conveyed to the trustees. The first principal of the 
academy, chosen the same year, was Rev. John Bowden. He was 
the son of a British army officer, and was born in Ireland, but edu- 
cated in this country at the College of New Jersey, and King’s 
(now Columbia) College graduating at the latter institution in 
1772. 

The intention of the founders of the academy was that it should 
become, in due time, a college, or rather a university. The princi- 
pal was authorized, on certain conditions, to procure a competent 
lecturer on Theology, Law, and Medicine. There are books now 
in the Academy library, the gifts of private individuals, inscribed, 
“ For the Seabury College, in Connecticut.” In 1801 the: legisla- 
ture of the State passed an act incorporating “ The Trustees of 
the Episcopal Academy of Connecticut.” Efforts made in 1798-9 
had resulted in securing about $3,000 as the nucleus of a perma- 
nent fund. In 1802 a lottery was granted by the legislature to in- 
crease the fund, the net proceeds of which were about $12,000. In 
the early part of that year, Dr. Bowden resigned the principal- 
ship, having been chosen professor in Columbia College. The 
number of students in the academy while under his charge had gen- 
erally been about 60. 


The second principal was Rev. Dr. William Smith, who was 


born and educated in Scotland. Though he possessed good abil- 
ities and scholarship, he proved to be unfitted for his new position, 
and the academy, which had prospered under his predecessor, 
speedily declined, till his resignation was accepted in 1806. 

His successor was Rev. Tillotson Bronson (Yale, 1786), who con- 
tinued in charge of the institution till his death, in 1826. Under 
his judicious management prosperity returned, and the number of 
students increased sometimes to as many as 90 ina year. A The- 
ological department was created, in which several young men com- 
pleted their studies preparatory for the ministry, while still larger 
numbers were fitted for college. In 1819 Dr. Bronson reported 
that the average number of students since his appointment had 
been about 60, the number ranging from 36 to 90. In 1804, 1810, 
and at other times, application was made to the legislature for au- 
thority to confer degrees; in other words, for a college charter. 
But this was not granted. The chartering of Washington (now 
Trinity) College, at Hartford, in 1823, took away all occasion for 
similar application. 

The loss of a part of the fund by the failure of a bank, in 1828, 
crippled the academy, and the death of Dr. Bronson, the next year, 
left it without a principal. For the next ten years it had a preca- 
rious existence. Temporary principals were appointed, but re- 
mained for short periods, and the academy was virtually closed 
from 1826 to 1829. Rev. C. F. Crusé took charge of it in the latter 
year, and became principal in 1831, but soon withdrew. The next 
year Rev. Dr. Bethel Judd (Yale, 1797), was appointed to succeed 
him. He attempted to introduce the “manual labor system,” for 
rendering the school self-supporting. Failing in this, he retired 
in 1835. 

In 1836, the selection of Rev. C. Magoun (Yale, 1826) brought 
new vigor to the institution, which speedily became more prosperous 
the number of pupils the first year, ranging from 50 to 60. He was 
removed by death in 1838, and Rev. E. E. Beardsley (Trinity, 1832) 
succeeded him. The academy continued to thrive under his 
charge till his resignation in 1844, and under his successor, Rev. 
S. B. Paddock (Yale, 1820), from 1844 to 1851. Since that time 
the principals have been Rev. Hilliard Bryant (temporary), Rev. 
Edward Ballard (A.M., Dartmouth, 1827), and Rev. Dr. S. J. 
Horton (Trinity, 1843), now at the head of the institution. The 
growth of the academy in the last few years, under Dr. Horton’s 
care, has been particularly gratifying. There are now four large 
buildings, and the number of scholars is sometimes nearly 150 in 
ayear. Several teachers are constantly employed. The military 
system of drill and training was adopted several years ago. The 
courses of study are those usually found in a first-class academy. 
Of the pupils present last year about three-fifths were residents of 
Connecticut, the remainder coming from twelve or fourteen differ- 


ent States. 


— The committee on amending the orthography of public doc- 
uments, referred to in the last number of this journal, have not 
yet held any session. The chairman of the committee is a grand- 
son of Noah Webster, who did not fear to propose innovation in 
his day. 

— The inauguration of Dr. Foss will occur October 26, not Oc- 
tober 20. 


Colleges. 


HARVARD. — Regarding the proposed witddrawal of Harvard 
and Yale from the Intercollegiate Rowing Association, no official 
action has as yet been taken and the matter is only a source of 
conjecture, and nothing definite can be stated as to its probability. 
The meeting between the two captains was unofficial, and their 
conference was only an expression of private opinions on the 
matter. A return to the old system of an annual regatta between 
the two universities would doubtless suit the men of both colleges, 
if both could honorably withdraw from the Association. The at- 
tendance at the races would be more of a partisan character, the 
interest and enthusiasm being centred on two crews instead of dis- 
tributed over a dozen, and the good old days of Worcester and 
Lake Quinsigamond would doubtless be heartily welcomed. Cox- 
swains could then be used, and a change to four would be the re- 
sult. The club crews of both colleges could participate as an 
added means of attraction, and were it not for the difficulty of 
withdrawing from the Association the plan would perhaps be 
adopted at once. Voluntary recitations have been voted 
for the seniors by the faculty, but members of the class are obliged 
to report at some one recitation within every two weeks’ interval 
or incur the penalty of a Public, and all the required work of the 
year will be expected at the examinations. . . The new 
theatrum of Memorial Hall is fast approaching completion, and 
will undoubtedly be ready for use by the time the present senior 
class require it for their commencement exercises. The height of 
the new addition will be about 80 feet. At the base of the seven 
piers which extend from the walls outside the building are the 
heads in bas-relief of Cicero, Demosthenes, Bossuet, Chrysostom, 
Burke, Chatham, and Webster. The auditorium will, when com- 
pleted, seat about two thousand. The balcony of Memorial Hall 
proper is filled each night, at the half-past five dinner of the un- 
dergraduates, by spectators, the largest part being ladies. . . - 
The following new members of the faculty have been appointed: 
Mr. C. E-. Norton, assistant-professor in Fine Arts; Mr. G. L. 
Goodale, assistant-professor in Botany; Mr. G. R. Briggs, assist- 
ant-tutor in Mathematics; Mr. W. E. Story, tutor in. Mathematics ; 
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Mr. R. W. Wilson, tutor in Physics; Mr. A. W. Gould, tutor in 
Classics. The secretary of the foot-ball eleven has re- 
ceived acommunication from Canada, inviting Harvard to arrange 
for an international foot-ball contest. The prospects of the base- 
ball nine for the coming season are very favorable: White, ’73, 
and Thorpe, ’70, will occupy positions, the former as catcher and 
the other as left field. Mr. A. P. Loring, ’78, was elected captain 
of the nine at the recent meeting, by acclamation; Mr. H. C. 
Ernst, president; Mr. A. H. Latham, secretary; Mr. Wm. Mason, 
treasurer; and Mr. C. S. Eaton, scorer. . . The following 
Boylston prizes in Elocution have been awarded: First, to J. V. 
Botume and T. C. Williams, of the present senior class; second, to 
Lester W. Clark and Wm. H. Holman, of the graduating class of 
‘75, and A. A. Wheeler, of the present senior class. . . . A 
match game of foot-ball will be played between the Harvard 
eleven and an eleven from Tufts College, on Wednesday, the 2oth 
inst., on the grounds of the latter. 


YALE. — Professor Packard will deliver a lecture to the junior 
class every Monday morning during the term, in place of the usual 
recitation. - + The marriage of Prof. A, W. Wright to the 
oldest daughter of Professor Silliman was celebrated Wednesday, 
the 6th. . The Yale nine beat the Rose Hills, of Water- 
bury, in base-ball, the 9th, by a score of 22 to 1; but were defeated 
by the New Havens, on the 13th, by a score of 2 to 4. 


— The Choral Society of Middlebury College, composed of cit- 
izens as well as students, has entered upon a new year of its ex- 
istence by the election of its officers: Professor Higley, as always, 
being conductor. 

— The School of Oratory of Boston University opened last 
Thursday, Oct. 14th, with a handsome increase over last year. 
Several new colleges and States are represented, and with its en- 
larged accommodations the prospects for the school are most en‘ 
couraging. The whole number of students now in attendance in 
the university, in its different colleges and schools, is about six 
hundred, upwards of a hundred more than at any time last year. 


New Publications. 


MACMILLAN’S READING Books. For the new Fag Code. 
Books I, II, III, IV, V, VI. London: Macmillan & Company, 


1875. 

We aid glad to get hold of an English school-book, to see by 
what means the boys and girls across the water are taught, and to 
learn the ideas of those who set themselves up as their teachers. 
This time we have a reading-book, and as it comes from the house 
of Macmillan, in its publication it must be as good a one as the 
country affords, The author or compiler we don’t know, as his 
name does not appear in the book, It is a graded series, and 
there are six books with light, flexible covers, and the little one is 
so small that we had nearly lost it on ourtable. It is called a 
Primer, contains forty pages, and costs in London 2d. 

This is not a picture-book ; in fact, there is not a pictorial illus. 
tration in either of the six books. Good so far. The alphabet, in 
capitals, small capitals, script capitals and small letters, comes first ; 
followed by single vowels, combined with consonants, as ba, be, bi, 
bo, bu, by, pa, pe, pi, po, pu, py, etc., with the words baby, bab, 
bib, etc., occupying the first pages. In the succeeding seven les- 
sons each of the consonants is made to ply its musical accompani- 
ment with the vowel sounds, after the style of our childish days. 
Then the double consonants pay their respects to the vowel sounds, 
and the lessons enforce the moral involved in the text, which the 
skilled teacher must expand to the tyro in pinafores. Thus much 
for the technical part of reading and the drill upon vowel and con- 
sonant sounds, singly and in combination, through the medium of 
the monosyllabaic sentences, like,—‘‘ The man in the shop has a 
red hat ;” “ There is a wren on the top of the log,” etc. 

With Book I. we are not a bit pleased. We have no patience 
with a system of instruction which puts little children into the most 
intricate and difficult problem of language at the outset, namely, 
the matter of the sounds of letters, either alone or in combination, 
as a matter of direct study. Give the children the sentences which 
contain pure, simple, and intelligent thoughts, and teach them how 
to express those thoughts by a proper pronunciation of the words, 
and a natural expression of the sentiment, and you have done much 
to interest the child in style and expression. The robin and the 
lark never stopped to analyze one of their songs, into the a-b-c of 
musical language ; neither should a child be required so to do at 
the outset. When he has the tongue at his command, and the 
words well mastered, then he may, if you please, be taught that a 
has four sounds, that ¢ has two, and so on; and that the power of 
the consonants vary with the position and combination of words. 

We see no objection to placing this little book at the end of the 
series, Would the author like us to tell him what to do with the 
Primer? Put it into the hands of the older pupils or, give it to a 
little child to use as he thinks best, either in play or study with his 
younger brother or sisters. Oh, the sins of teachers with primers! 
Who will ever forget the drawling speech, the listless manner, and 
the silly nonsense of the primer class, presided over, maybe by the 
graduate of a university! And all this perpetuated through genera- 
tions, the first legacy of stupidity which the child receives to blunt 
his otherwise quick and receptive faculties. 

Book No, II. is just the thing for beginners in reading. It con- 
tains fine stories for children, written in the best style, by Mrs. Bar- 


bauld, Miss Edgeworth, E. A. Abbott, May Lamb, Mrs, Mercet, 
and others, with poetry by Sara Coleman, Jane Taylor, Mary 
Howell. How the little folks love the bright, cheerful tone of the 
friends who love them, and who know how to write for them. A 
reading-book made of such pieces as find the want in the child’s 
mind and heart, and fill it, is truly the work of an inspired writer. 

Nos, IIL, IV., and V. are model readers, made up of passages 
from the writings of the best English authors ; and as teachers of 
style, as well as thought, they excel chiefly, as the compiler says, in 
the following points : First, they tell us just what they mean, noth- 


ing more nor less ; second, they never leave us doubtful as to any- | 


thing we ought to know in order to understand them ; third, they 
are careful never to use a word unless it is necessary ; fourth, when 
they rouse our feelings, they do so, not that they may merely excite 
or amuse us, but that they make us sympathize more fully with 
what they have to tell. 

Book VI. is intended for higher classes, and is a compend of 
English literature, By the extracts, which represent the chief Eng- 
lish authors in verse and prose, we may obtain a connected view 
of our literature and its growth, As this should be the aim of all 
first-class readers, we can but welcome a text-book which opens 
the way and introduces pupils to the authors as well as their works. 
From Chaucer to Froude, the authors are presented through the 
best selections from their writings, and through these, as we may 
hope, to the well-filled volumes of their literary works. 


A New GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS.—It is no rare 
pleasure in this country to take up a new grammar of French or 
German ; nor is it exceptional to find one which is in some way or 
other an improvement of the predecessor. And one cannot help 
admiring the book-makers and the book-buyers, their industry, 
their enthusiasm, their aggressiveness, their liberality. Even those 
to whom Frenchmen and Germans are foreigners and aliens cannot 
help knowing something about Ahn and Otto, and Ollendorf and 
Woodbury—about the Putnams, Appletons, Holt and Steiger. 
The ranks of the latter as publishers of foreign school-books have 
now been joined once more by the esteemed house of J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, and the names of German school-book 
writers has been increased by those of two Messrs. Schmitz—J. 
Adolph, of Wooster, O., and Hermann J., of Stamford. Ct. Their 
German grammar of 292 pages, in the usual 12mo style, is, of 
course, printed on strong white paper, in large and respectable 
type ; the binding is serviceable, and presents quite a contrast in 
color, one copy at least appearing brown and indigo. The name 
Schmitz will be remembered with pleasure by almost all English 
students of classical Rome, and may assist this little grammar into 
general notice. It is pleasing, also, to observe the progress of 
German students in the good old State of Ohio; for, to say the 
truth, some of her children have sinned more against the laws of 
honest German than against those of honest finance, and it is diffi- 
cult to find out where the noble speech of Lessing, Jacob Grimm, 
and Alexander von Humboldt is treated with more disrespect, in 
Ohio or in Pennsylvania. That Anglo-Americans should fail in hav- 
ing just and fair ideas of German is pardonable, and in the Middle 
States rather natural ; but that German Americans should persist 
in taking all vitality out of a living and fertile language—their own 
language—is unpardonable and unnatural. Every honest attempt 
to restore the well of pure German undefiled, especially in a com- 
monwealth like Ohio, is a public benefit, and one entitled to respeet 
and encouragement. I heartily recommend the German grammar 
of the Messrs. Schmitz for general use in private, grammar, and 
high schools, and would encourage the authors to the whole of my 
ability. Their work might be introduced at once in all the schools 
of Ohio, except the higher institutions in the two or three largest 
cities. For these the grammar is not intended ; nor is it accurate 
enough for those accustomed to exact authors. The educational, 
linguistic, and scientific value is not greater than Otto’s, and in 
some respects smaller. Only one index is given, but that is good. 
Among the compound consonants on page 20, Af is given ; but on 
the 22d page is found Schoep-fung. The latter is certainly not 
right. To say that German a ever sounds as in /ad, is wrong ; the 
authors might substitute sharp or hard, The first vowel in Rebe 
does not sound as is indicated, but like ¢¢ in their. O in off, Kom- 
men, Nonne, never has the vowel-sound of #o or dolster, nor that of 
hot or shot, but that of o as heard sometimes in opinion, and, erro- 
neously, in only. U in Pudel does not sound like 00 in book, but 
like 00 in doom. After g the « must never be pronounced as in 
English, but like the w so well described in Sec. 37. Y is very 
often pronounced like long we, especially in all Greek words, such 
as Lyra, Lydien. In fact, all the rules on pronunciation are of 
value only to the tyro, and of no help tothe student. But the notes 
on og and we are capital, and, I think, new, unless they were sug- 
gested by Heyse. Persons wishing to pronounce German respect: 
ably should not fail to study Nagel, Guttmann, and Benedix, es- 
pecially Guttmann ; and advanced students should read Bruecke, 
Haldeman, Ellis, Merkel, and Weiss. The distinction between 
Prinz and Fuerst is given correctly on page 47. It is quite re- 
freshing to find the forms éhr /iebt, and not thr liebet, on p. 58. Sec. 
92 is very happy. When it is added that in German conversation 
the imperfect is used for the perfect, and vice versa, it should have 
been added that only inaccurate usage does so; and I will add 
that the Germans in America excel in using the imperfect instead of 
the perfect, Even the better class of journals in New York and 
St. Louis are guilty of this Americanism. It should be stated, 


also, that the book contains a German and English vocabulary, and 
may be finished before any other is purchased. A tasteful teacher 
may safely introduce it to an elementary class, and spend a whole 
year in using it. The work of the authors and publishers is very 
creditable, and will prove highly satisfactory in the hands of good 
teachers and classes. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Estes & Laureat, Boston, will publish next week the Life and 
Works of Count Rumford, in five large octavo volumes. They 
have just issued Part I of the “ Picturesque World,” which prom- 
ises to be the finest artistic work ever published in this country. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have issued, this week, another volume of 
their International Scientific Series. The author is Professor 
Jevons, whose work on Logic has become widely known in this 
country, It is entitled ‘Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change.” A very timely book. 

— Harper & Brothers issue this week another volume of Tal- 
madge’s sermons, entitled “ Every Day Religion.” 

— The new edition of Hawthorne’s work in the style of “ Little 
Classics” cannot but be popular with every one. “ The Scarlet 
Letter” is the first issued. 

— Valpoy, Angell & Co., Providence, R. I, have just issued 
“Time and Labor Saving Tables,” for computing the wages of 
mechanics and laborers. 

— Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., has completed his book on for- 
eign travels made by him as inspector of consulates. Harper & 
Bros. will publish it. 

— The Nation has swallowed the Gulden Age. None but snakes 
will swallow toads, What other paper could take into its stomach 
such a toad as this? 

— John Church & Co. have just issued a new singing book for 
singing classes and conventions, entitled “ ‘The Choice.” 

— Sheldon & Co. will soon issue the second volume of “ Our 
Poetical Favorites,” by Prof. Kendrick, of Rochester University, 

— Joseph H, Coates & Co., Philadelphia, have in press, by ar- 
rangement, ** Lectures Delivered in America in 1874,” by the late 
Canon Kingsley, soon to be published in England. The lectures 
are in one 12mo volume, edited by Mrs. Kingsley, and dedicated 
“ To Cyrus Field, J. A. C. Gray, and all those valued American 
friends who welcomed my husband to their country, and through 
whose generous kindness he was enabled in the last year of his 
life to realize the dreams of his youth, by the sight, not only of the 
Eastern States and cities, but of the far West, the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and the valley of the Yosemite, I dedicate these lectures with 
deepest gratitude. Memoriam, Fanny KinGsLey, Byfleet, 
August, 1875.” 


LIST OF BOOKS FUST PUBLISHED. 


(The prices in this list are for cloth lettered, unless otherwise indicated. Import- 
books are marked with an asterisk: authors’ and subscription books, or 
books published at net prices, with two asterisks.] 

Prose Quotations from Socrates to Macaulay. With Indexes. Authors, 544; 
Subjects, 571; Quotations, 8810, By S, Austin Alibone, author of aN 
Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and American Au- 
thors,” etc. 8v ‘ a $5.00; gilt, $6.00; hf. clf., $8; Tky. ant., $10. 

The Native Races of the acific States of North America. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. Vol. 4. Containi 
and engravings. 8vo, $5.50; 
full Russia, $12.00. 

Origin and History of Life on our Planet. An Address by Vice-President J. W. 
Dawson before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Detroit, Mich., August, 1875. 8vo, pp. 26, T, 20 cents, 

The Works of Charles Dickens. fitustrated Gadshill edition. In 15 vols. Vol. 
3: Nicholas Nickleby. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 

Select Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited, with Notes, by William A agmon 
A.M.. formerly Head Haster of High School, Cambridge, Mass. ith en- 

vin, Square 16m 145, 90 cents. 

The nasal Nathaniel pds Fle New popular edition. In 12 vols. Vol. 
I: The Scarlet Letter. 24mo, $1.25. r 

The Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Figurative Language, in 
which upwards of 600 Writers are referred to, and 220 Figures illustrated. 
Embracing a complete Survey, on an entirely-new Plan, of English and 
American Literature, interspersed with Historical Notices of the Progress 
of the Language. With Anecdotes of many of the Authors, and with Dis- 
cussions of the Fundamental Principles of Criticism and of the Weapons of 
Oratory. By John Walker Vilant Macbeth. s2mo, pp. 542, $2.50 

Select Dialogues of Plato. A new and literal Version, chiefly from the text of 
Stallbaum. By Henry Cary, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 12mo, pp. 

in the Turkish Empire; or, Memoirs of Rev. William Goodell, 
te late Missi of the A, B. C, F. M., at Constantinople. By his 
Son-in-Law, E. D. G. Prime. Small 8vo, pp. xii, 489, $2.50. 

Charles Reade’s Novels — Illustrated Library edition. In 6 vols. Vol. 3: 
Never too Late to Mend; A Terrible Temptation. 12mo, $1.50. 

Treatise on Politics as a Science. By Chas. Reemelin. 8vo, pp. vii. 186, $1.50. 

The Waverly Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated Melrose edition. In 13 
vols. Vol. 3: Ivanhoe; The Talisman. Crown $vo, $2.00. 

Lectures to my Students. By Rev. C. H 73 ae ag 12mo, $1.25. 

Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated Globe edition. 12mo, $1.75. 

Handbook of Scripture Geography. Consisting of Sixteen Maps and Plans, 
with Historical and Questions and each Map. By 

rles Thompson, Dunfermline _16mo, pp. 128, 75 cents. ; 

The Hemen Voice: Its Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, and 
Training. With rules of Order for a By R. T. Trall, M.D. Illus- 

12m 111, 75 Cents: paper, 50 cents. Kg 

Veet Pocket Series —-Vol. 1: By John G. Whittier. Illustrated. 

ts. 
by Henry Van Brunt. ustrat VO, $8.00. 
Guin el the Clyde, Fingal in Ireland, Oscar in Iceland; or, Ossian Histor- 
ical and Authentic. By P. Hatley Waddell, LL.D. With illustrations, 
Manual “4 wine Trastiee. Including Suggestions for the Formation and Man- 
ement of Rifle jm sn, | for Team Shooting. By Col. George W. 
Wingate General Inspector of Rifle Practice, N. G.S. N.Y. Fifth edi- 
tion, entirely rewritten and printed _ new stereotype plates. Illustrated 
i wood-cuts. 16m 290, $1.50. 
with 35 wooer the Bible,” Sublect, ‘The Auimals. By Rev. John Worces- 
We will furnish any book in the above list on receipt of the retail price, post- 
i ddress N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
ws 4 J 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Antiquities. Profusely illustrated by maps 
Pp, $6.50; half calf and half Russia, $8.00; 


5. 
Fort 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
icbration Commemorative of the Centennial Anniversary 
of the Celebration Commemorative of 
x ‘at the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 7, 1875. With an Appendix containing 


Ss of the Literature of Bunker Hill, with its Anteeedents and Re- 
sults. Iustrated. 8vo, pp. 185. $2.00. 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


Our Offer to send the paper from October ist, 
or date of receiving subscription, to Jan. 1st, 1876, 
for 50 cents, to any person, whose name was sent 
us by an old subscriber, has been generally ac- 
cepted ; so much so that the three issues, October 
2, 9, and 16, are exhausted. We have printed an 
extra number this week, and shall now commence 
all this class of subscriptions from this date. 


Fifty Cents for the Balance of the Year. 
—Our subscribers are coming forward promptly 
in sending trial subscriptions at fifty cents each 
for the remaining three months of this year. 
What subscriber is there that has not a friend 
who would highly value our journal for a few 
months. Let each make a speciai effort and send 
us ina thousand names this month. This offer 
will only be open for a short time. We make it 
only to our present subscribers. The names must 
be sent by them. We accept from no others at 
less than $1.00 for three months, 


names 


Good Words spoken for, 
wor 


sent to our JOURNAL, will aid us an 
teaching. 
A Little Work will do great good. 


The Joynes-Otto German Course, 
FOR PUBLIC & ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


First Boox....-- $ .40 | Specimen copies to Teach half 


Second Boox.... 1.00] price. Applicants please to 
READER......---+ 1.25 | this advertisement. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
39 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Dairy anp Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No, 2, MontHiy anp Yearty Recorp. a 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year i50 pages folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, Monwruiy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, Montuiy Term Carp, one card a term. 

No. 5, Weexty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. 

~~ Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Home and School, 
A Monthly Magazine of 
POPULAR EDUCATION, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


Tue Votume ror 1875 contains: Illustrated papers on 
the costumes of divers peoples, their manners and 
customr, modes of travel, buildings, the Fauna 
and Flora of the countries of the world, etc. 

Illustrated papers on Natural History. [ilustrated 
papers on Physical Geography. [Illustrated stories 
for children (to be read aloud to good pupils). Illustrated 
incidents of note in history. Other articles, scien- 
tifie, technical, or concerning methods of teaching. 


a” A Magazine for Teachers, having no rival in its 
peculiar field. 

Subscription Price $1.50 per Year. 
Specimen copies 10 cents. 

Clubbed at reduced rates with all other respectable publi- 
cations. Teachers and others wishing to subscribe for edu- 
cational, literary, or scientific journals for 1876, will find it to 
their interest to do so through Home anv ScHoo. 

*,* The Home awp Schoo. PREMIUM LIST is the 
largest ever offered to the American public. Premiums 
ranging in value from $2.00 to $2000 are given 
to those who get up clubs of subscribers. 

Send for Premium List and specimen copy. 

Address 
L. MORTON & CO, 
156 and 158 West Main Street, 


41a LOUISVILLE, KY. 


hat wanted.”’ Samples i 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


WIDE-AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK 
The Children's Book of the Season. 


Fur. or Bricut Storms, SPparKLING SKETCHES, AND 
Bsautirut By 
Mrs. Moulton, Sophie May, Ella Farman, E. 
Stuart Phelps, Wm. M. Baker, George 
MeDonald, Rossiter Johnson, and 
other famous writers. 


With Numerous Splendid Illustrations. 

On the finest paper ; page a little larger than the ‘‘ Chatter 
box” ; 400 chat inted at the University Press ; 
Black and gold die ; olde. Price $1.50. 

we one desiring the freshest and choicest Book for 
You People, will do well to ask their Bookseller for it be- 
fore the supply is exhausted. 


SOME OF 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
Autumn Books; 


JUST READY. 


BARBARA. By the author of “Silent Tom.” 16mo, 

A story of superior merit, with characters of high order, 
and finely drawn. 

BONNIE ARIE. By the author of “‘ Evening Rest.” 
Large 16mo, Illustrated. 1.50 

It is admirable. It will e and help ministers, 
Sabbath-school rs, and all who are working in 
a hard field, and facing formidable obstacles. 

STILL HOUR; or, Communion with God. By Prof. 
Austin Phelps, D.D. New edition. Plain.........- -60 
Tinted paper, 1.00 

CUNNING WORKMEN. By “ Pansy.” 16mo. II- 

A story of rare interest and value to all those interested 
in Sunday-school work. 

CHARLEY LAUREL. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

16mo. Illustrated. 1.25 
Intensely interesting and graphic stories of sea-life. 

DR. DEANE’S WAY, and other Stories. By Faye 
Huntington and “ Pansy.’’ 16mo. Llustrated..... 1 25 

The authors’ names are a sufficient guarantee for its 
value and interest. 

LITTLE MOTHER & HER CHRISTMAS (The), 
and other Stories. By Phebe McKeene. With 11 orig- 
inal illustrations by G. G. White...----.--++++++++++ 1.00 
A beautiful picture of family life. 

MRS. DEANE’S WAY. By Faye Huntington. 16mo. 

The value and happiness of trusting in God happily ex- 

emplified. 

THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, and its 

Claims upon the Christian Church. By Rev. James 

Smith, of Scotland. Octavo. 403 pages...... tease 2.50 

The Prize Essay for which 250 guineas were paid. 

MY PETS, and other Stories. 18mo. With numerous 


beautiful pictures for the little ones ..--..-.+--++++++ +25 
PAPA’S BOY. By Mrs. C. E. D. Davis. 16mo. II- 
1.00 


A charming story, with 11 original illustrations by Jessie 
Curtis. 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent post-paid by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. Please send for full catalogue. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 

38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston. 


ECURE FOR YOUR LIBRARY the 
celebrated $1,000 Prize Series: 16 vols., $24.50 ;—The 
original $500 Prize Series: 8 vols., $12.00 ;—The new $500 
Prize Series: 13 vols., $16.75; — The Pansy Beoks, and 


other choice works. 
4b D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Felter’s Ari 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 

Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 

36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Text-Books, 


(POWPERTHWAIT 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,!} 39 Brattle St., Boston 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


anywhere. Send six 
for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 


The “Old Reliable’ Still Ahead. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF 


BROWN’S 


English 


WM. WOOD & CO, 


Take pleasure in announcing to teachers and to members of 
School Committees that new and improved editions of these 
popular and widely used Grammars,—edited by Henry 
Kippie, A. M., Supt. of Schools of New York City, — 
have just been published. Mr. Kiddle has revised the books 
thoroughly, particularly the department of SENTENTIAL 
ANALYSIS. He has also incorporated a Courss oF ORAL 
Instruction, which adds greatly to the value ef these de- 
servedly favored School Books. The prices will be the same 
as heretofore, viz. : 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar, ... $ 0.4 
Brown's Institutes of English Grammar, ... 


The excellence of Brown’s Grammars is very generally 
admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude of School 
Grammars which have come in competition with them, they 
have steadily advanced in public favor. In perspicuous ar- 
rangement, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan, they stand unrivaled, and 
are probably more extensively used throughout the United 
States than any other works on the subject. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


Over 1000 pages, royal 8vo,............ $6.25 


The ‘‘ Grammar of English Grammars” is an invaluable 
book of reference, and every scholar should have a copy in 
his library. No teacher can afford to be without it. 


“‘ Brown’s Grammar is unquestionably ¢he Grammar of the 
English wpm In an experience of nearly thirty years in 
teaching, I have seen the fraternity annually encountering a 
flood new Grammars, intending to submerge ‘ Brown.’ 
But the stout old teacher refuses to be submerged ; his solid 
masonry resists the flood,—which latter is itself an incontest- 
able proof that a better Grammar than Brown’s has not been 
Mason, Yonkers Military Academy. 


“ Brown’s Grammar is still favorite.””—B. C. Hosss, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Indiana. 


“ Brown’s ‘ First Lines,’ and his ‘Institutes of English 
Grammar,’ in their original forms, were among the ‘best 
Grammars we ever ;_ with their improvements, they 
justly command the good will of teachers.””"—Mass. Teacher. 


“ Brown’s Grammars are of a class xever to die. At pres- 
ent, of unapproachable excellence, and the highest possible 
authority, we doubt if they ever can be superseded, at least 
whilst our lan e remains what it is.”’—Samugr U. Brer- 
RIAN, date Sc. Commissioner, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


Winona, April 17, 1868.—“‘ We are using Brown’s Gram- 


mars here, and have been since 1 I regard them as the 
Standard Text-Books upon the su in our language.”’— 
Wo. F. Pugips, Minnesota State Normal Sc 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 
Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, 


41a NEW YORK. 


1.00] 


| "Trish Funiper. 


Agents Wanted. 
THERE’S MONEY FOR YOU! 


A few Agents to take orders, among friends or others, for 
house and garden Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., which we 
deliver. Respectable, profitable, easy labor for teacher or 
pupil. Premiums given, etc. Address for particulars 

B. T. WELLS, 
18 Hawley Street, Boston. 


4ob 


Attention, Agents! 
Pigtuyesque World ; 


SCENES IN MANY LANDS, 


Which has been in preparation for nearly two years, 
iS NOW READY. 


This beautiful work is illustrated with more than 1 OO 
Steel Plates, and upwards of 600 Wood Engravings, 
by the best European and American Artists, and is the most 
sumptuous book ever printed in America. First-class can- 
vassers will get the best territory if they apply at once to 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


41 301 Washington St., BOSTON. 
~~ 1000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 


CENTENNIAL 


Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete, Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. 
It is a whole Library.— Boston Globe. ot a huxury, 
but a necessity.—/nter-Ocean. All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 
Want General Agent in every city of over 10,000. Address 
J.C.McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 32m 


A NEW BOOK 
MARK TWAIN, 


ust ready for Canvassers. Now, then, is the time to get 
erritory. Don’t stop to experiment on other books. ‘Take 
one you know will sell. Prompt action will give you choice 
of field, and Golden Returns. Get on the course at once, 
and you will win. Outfit costs nothing,— everything fur- 
nished. Send in your names, and towns you want, or for 
circulars, at once. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


CARPETS! 
CARPETS! 


Carpets! Carpets! 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 


CHEAP 
CHEAP 


Paper Hangings I 


We have on hand a large and choice assortment, 
among which are a lot of 


6B 15,000 ROLLS at 6 Cents per Roll. 
Window Shades 


CURTAIN FIXTURES, 


Upholstery Goods, Picture Mouldings, 
Lace Curtains, Picture Cord, &c. 


Lowest Cash Prices. 


G. ABBOTT & CO. 


Carpets, Paper Hangings, Window Shades, 
41 Washington, near Hanover St. 


38f BOSTON. 


Reading Nursery. 


HARDY FRUIT, 
SHADE, anp ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
dus E EBOREENS, 
at this Nursery, grown on the spot, suit 
to this latitude. 

Twenty-eight years of experience in this 
PA us to advise —_ it is well to 
plant; and our culture, if examined, 
enable visiters to see how to treat trees. 

An immense stock of EVERGREENS, 
in large variety. It is proper to plant 
Evergreens in early September. 


Extra APPLE and PEAR, ROCK 
MAPLE, &c., &c. 


Send for Catalogue, containing 40 pages 
with 25 illustrations and much instruction. 


J. W. MANNING, 
READING. MASS. 


| 
| 
/ 
sone of the largest and. most, successful Hygienic Insite 
| tions in America, and for invalids seeking th, and Teach- 
AWYER DRAWING RULES for the | ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- + ie 
9 aid of | tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable oan 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and | cost, it is not eq ee 
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Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
tal importance in a san- Cash required with order. ‘— = me Black. i 
ry as we - 
omical sense, that noone A. S. BARNES & CO., 
can afford to disregard| 11 and 113 William St. NEW YORK, or 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


the merits of such an 
heating apparatus as will 


 WHITHS FURNACE. 


tinual of poison- 
ous gas and dust, for it is 


LATE TRON. Triple Radiator. 


secure impermeability 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


School Stationery and Furniture. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
Catalogues sent on application, with stamp. 36m 


(Pat. Mch. 28, 1871.) The many points of su- fim =i xp \ RUAN 
riority in the form of construction, as invented By 1 
Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of Boston Journal Bee oes 
Chemistry, are apparent, and appeal at once 3 3 A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
furnace does ower the objections TH in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion i 
ave exis ains ot-air furnaces, — i i ; brush persons 
its sanitary advantages are such as to commend 3 with a an 
it thes ef intelligent house owners smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give | 
and heads of fam ||| solid, fine stone surface. 
The Pamphlet, containing matter of interest i 
to of Hot-Air Furnaces, will be furnished Pt SILICATE BOOK SLATE’ CO Sole Proprietors, | 
lication 
upon app 23 53> 191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 
Manufactured by Le BOSQUET BROTHERS, < 
room, 14 ord Street, Boston. 38h Fires 
= 
DO OT FA OR 
ors 
Pao 
BE 
Fe 


pue 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


SILICATE 


Patented June 15th, 1875. 


CEORCE W. WHITE & CO., i 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Paiee R : Sold at all School Book and Stationery i 
— Stores, N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. i 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
Af VISITING CARDS, alld 10 varieties 


with your name neatly printed on them all, sent ayy to 

any address by RET RIN a wee receipt of 2 i 

46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


Ridpath’s School 


@ 
ORXKS, C 


MDEN NS 
49 Maiden lane. ESO WK. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furni 


and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. The 


** ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,”’’ 


has stood the test of experience and given entire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against t 


as I can refer them to many places that have tried and condemned them. 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


Betablished in 1637. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. = 


ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. C. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive 


arran 
excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; lilustraved Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


ose , and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully 102 and 104 Rast Second 8t.,Cincinaath j 
objective method to the study of History ; a series of progressive maps, 

class portrai of the most distinguished characters who have our history. — il as 

Of the Old Standard Quality. Scores ae critics have congratulated the author on his signa/ success in adapting the work to the we J S$ iL} CATE H 

of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. Copies for examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt ‘wr ; 


For Slate or Lead Peneil 
Adopted and extensively YU ED 
for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Kducation | 


Joseph Gillott’ s, ) descriptive name) price. Specimen pages sent free on application. 
‘TRADE Marx, and ers 
Warranted. Designating No. JONES BROTHE RS CO., Publighere, PA. 


The well known original and popular Numbers, 4m 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332,| w. cHRISTERN, Foreien Bookseller and JOHN F. LUTHER, NEW many Cities, Towns, Sehoola 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. | Miscellancous Literature, School Books. etc. | Badges Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and, Sporting Stationers keep them ple) 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & sows. | cn, per annum | manip, and pws lower secon Char 
‘Mondes, and all the princi- | designs furn: Orders by mail promptly Sample t Teachers 


free, 


an 
9 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. ; ae perinaicals. Samples of College work always on hand. 


Dr. 
i 
| 
| 
| 64 and 66 Union Street, Boston. | | 
-ESTERE 
ih 
il 
J 
— 
i. Tower Clocks, Chimes, et Fully i 
i 
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Ward's Museum of Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology, 
A COMMERCIAL NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 2 College Rochester, N. Y. 


SYSTEMATIC CABINETS in the above Sciences are made for ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and UNIVERSITIES, at prices ranging from $500 to $10,000 or 
more. Especial attention is given to this Department, and Estimates and Plans given for large collections. 


A large selection is also offered of INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS of a choice character, in each Division, as noticed below : 
A The series of Minerals contains beautiful, choice specimens of all the more important species of Spars, Earthy Minerals, Ores, and other 
M | N ER LS. classes, from many celebrated American and Foreign localities, including the mining districts of Cornwall, Saxony, and Hungary. 
RO K We are at present compiling a full suite of Rocks from all Formations and all Countries. Granites, Porphyries, Serpentines, Slates, Marbles, Sandstones, 
C S. aiy wort 8m and all other varieties of special lithological interest will be fully represented. 
F S ery extensive stock of fossil or Organic Remains, from all the “oot Geological Periods. Choice can be given among many thousand specimens of 
OS LS 2 fossil il Corals, Crinoids, Echinoidea, Brachiopods, Gasteropods, Ort , Nautilus, Ammonites, Trilobites, and other Crustaceans, Fishes, etc. 
C ASTS OF FOSS! LS. The Casts of Celebrated Fossils from the Royal Monsen of Europe and from the chief cabinets of America, comprise about 800 
of the most perfect specimens of the most important forms known to Geological Science. Icthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, Pterodactyle, 
Iguanodon, Megatherium, Deinotherium, Mastodon, and other great monsters of olden time. Illustrated descriptive catalogue. 
STU FF ED A N IM ALS. Stuffed specimens of Fishes, Batrachians, Saurians, Ophidians, Chelonians, Birds, and Mammals in every Natural Order and in 
great abundance of Genera and Species. These are very carefully mounted, and accurately determined. Also Skins of the same, 
and many kinds preserved in alcohol. A large assortment of foreign Birds’ Eggs. 
S K FE LETON S Skeletons of animals of all classes and orders throughout the entire Vertebrate Series. These are beautifully and scientifically prepared, and 
» are furnished mounted on pedestals or disarticulate, as may be desired. An enumerative catalogue of the Skeletons and Skulls. 
INVE RT FBR ATES The Series of Sponges, Gorgonia, Corals, Asteridz, Echinoidea, Shells, Crustaceans, and other Invertebrates, is at the present time 
« unusually rich. They are both dry and preserved in spirits. 
€@ It is intended to keep in store, so far as practicable, all Natural Science Specimens required by Teachers and Museums. Send for circular, and for catalogues of 
Casts and of Skeletons. Address, Prof. HENRY A. WARD, Rochester, N. Y. 
Representative Booksellers 
NEW ENGLAND. 


USE THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS. THE 


Gaion & Bradbury's MATHEMATICS 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


This department is das a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions a wd havtice desiring to employ 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 w or less, and 2 cents per word for 


Franklin Series 


Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive IGH-SCHOOL ASSISTANT WANTED, in the 
Normal Schools and Academies. RE ADERS * | prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school Classical department of Rogers High School, Newport, 
id — im person tbe sure of able dealing and the)» 1 Must be a college graduate. ary for the first year 
Eaton’s ARITHMETICS present a complete course in three to Troe. Schools 
have recently been revised, and are printed from new elec- 61—45 Street, Boston, am, Pe 
. , Have the largest assortment in New England of School and + + ae and testimonials. Address Box ao, Petersham, 
and contain the new exchange, HANDSOMES Text-Books, and Books the evanous departments Mass aoe 
a more complete presentation of Government and of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to OR SALE — Family and Day School; has been in suc- 
Municipal Bonds, premium on gold, etc, and presented in THE and pa and teachers of F operation for years ; number of family 
such a manner as not to interfere with former editions. THE whe invited te col pad Box 8 
arithmetic combi wit mental) wor can 27—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
the second book of the if desired, to succeed inoned, these books have already been ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Aurtunance ter Principles, expla SCRIBNER. RMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK.| a MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
ol and PUBLIC SCHOOLS Orders from rs and School Officers A. WALKER & CO 
1 ips business methods prac- OF THE 40 will receive prompt attention. m IMPORTERS, Next North 
rangement of subjects logical and satisfactory. Of Washington, City of Bostom, OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., _| Washington st. noston. lobe Theatre. 
Seenste Aenea enaiaine with for- City of New York, ly of Worcester, 381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield St., All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 


is the case with most similar works. 

Brapsury’s s ALGEBRA contains a number 
and great v of examples and problems, with a full dis- 
cussion of all su appropriate to an elementary Algebra, 


City of Newark, 
City of Cambridge, 


City of Fall River, 


City of Taunton, 
City of Salem, 


City of Manchester, N.H. 


Supply School and College T ext-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of WiLson Toes & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


express, promptly attended to. Send for 45 


par & ADAMS, 
Importers and dealers.in every description of 


and a new chapter has been added, od, of y of Down NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
(por over, ATHEMATICAL INSTRUME 
and City of rville, City of Augusta, Me. Eng! i 4.22, Boston, wat Series | ARCHITECTS’ AND STATIONERY. 
excises for original demon- City of Newton a lar, blah I 
the of di ty \ very large > by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. ’ 
stration a the close number of Important y ply the above publications to Teachers and school| ,, ls used for Wax-Flower ON. 


Brapsury’s Surveyinc contain 
analytical geomet methods, 
of Logarithms. 
Among the large number of places where Eaton anp 
Brapsury’s Matuematicat Seems is used wholly or in 
part, we may mention the following cities and towns: 


and full tables 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Pxédlishers, 


41 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


or introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
Sonal articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Boston Taunton Adams and Miscellaneous Books, and S: ‘Stationery. — 
Woree Newton Milford CO, Composition or Dictation 

we elsea wport Schools . 
Lynn Somerville Pawtucket for Teachers, BOOKSELLERS, Rutland, Vt. Exercise Tablet, 

t. hers. 

Kew Bed Fitehbur stamford Teachers for Schools, Vi. Teac sop. illus. catalogue | Lead Pencil Use.) Sise by 8 Inches. 
Concord Bever| Norwich OOKBUYERS will find their orders Oae side of this ‘Tablet is s artanged for the pupil’s name, 
Nashua Rutland Middletown Professors for Colleges, executed with oe fooigee sod rene promptnces by GEO. | class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, a 
Pertsmouth ndsor Instructors as to prices, etc., are invil ny paces, Composit ictation 
Claremont Portiand Sevaswisk Furnished by the for Families, will be car y lorwarded on receipt of the advertised price. oulste, csabitts it the most Ben ae Ey usetul tablet for 
Keene Lewiston Bangor, Saco ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


NEW-ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


New-England Journal 


*“This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proo. 


towns throughout New England using Eaton 

iberal terms rst iatroduction. Correspondence, with styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of Sample copy mai posta on receipt of the re- 
school-oficers and teachers contemplating a change in text- MENEELEYS’ BELLS, the whole year. These will be found very convenient and | -ai) price, 10 lenin gers - ee) 
books, valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the| For introduction, a liberal discount wil! be made 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. For &c., known to the public since ‘es6, are jo $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Py At Address, 
Pabiicheel made at“ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” | cach 25 cents, which remitted with American Tablet M’f’g Co 
‘ublishers, West Trov, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues | Address NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- gvOo-, 
“a 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON, | free. No Agencies. cow 2222 | ZION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. as 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


é 


